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‘Wuo oft, by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose.’ 


EnGuiise Barps anv Scotcu REvIEwERs. 


Acatn I summon before me in fancy the advocate of the Modern 
School of poetry in preference to the Ancient. He is generally a By- 
ronist, or a Wordsworthite ; for those are the only two poets who can 
be pretended to have left on our poetic age their ‘ form and pressure.’ 
If a Byronist, he is a would-be misanthrope, half-passionate and half- 
passionless ; a wayward being, eccentric, antic, frantic, and romantic. 
But I like him much better than I do the Wordsworthite ; for he is the 
most intolerant and intolerable of bigots. Wrapped up in the conceit 
that the sum and essence of all natural and true, as well as deeply- 
philosophical poetry is to be found in Wordsworth, he regards the com- 
mon herd, who are less perspicacious than himself, as mere ‘ ground- 
lings,’ born under some star, which had been cast out of the shining 
synagogue, and joined not in the choral ‘ music of the spheres.’ I have 
met several of these bigots, who regarded you with absolute scorn, if 
you did not rank Wordsworth with Milton! He, who does not admire 
and love many passages of Wordsworth, must be deemed a man of low 
and narrow mind: but these fellows, these ‘ subjective’ and ‘ reproduc- 
tive’ critics, consider every one, who does not worship aZ/ his writings, 
or who asserts that whole pages of them are not only no poetry, but 
would be very tame prose, as a dull-souled witling, who can never reach 
the ‘first form,’ the ‘esoteric’ class, in the Academy of Taste and 
Feeling. Well, perhaps they are boobies. But I, as one of the ‘ ge- 
neral,’ to whom many of Wordsworth’s poems will always be ‘ caviare,’ 
would fain call up one of these ‘ Lakers’ — a specimen, who may imper- 
sonate the class — and question him fairly upon his creed. 

Is there, then, any other deficiency existing in the Old School, and 
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which you find supplied in the New School by Wordsworth, its ‘ Regius 
Professors ?’ 


‘ Yes. 


I miss that down-stooping and all embracing humanity, so 


visible in some of the Jate poets, and particularly in Wordsworth, whose 
sympathies seem as general as the feelings and wants and sufferings 


of men.’ 


Very well, Sir! Iam aware that this is a claim set up in behalf of 
this school. This claim, if established, would form a just and ever- 
lasting title to all men’s gratitude and love. I ama republican—ay! 
a democrat, if you will, though not a ‘patent one.’ <A poet of this 
large, cosmopolitan sympathy is for me a most reverend priest of Na- 
ture —a character ‘sacrosanct,’ inviolable. But really in reference to 
Wordsworth, I cannot but think a large portion of this ‘ humanity’ to be 
sentiment diluted to the warm-water standard ; a kind of overstrained 
and therefore partially unreal sympathy with quiet nature and lowly 
life; a mawkish fellow-feeling of aristocracy with Peter Bell, don- 
keys, beggars, and idiot-boys. Heaven forgive me! for, as I before 
hinted, I should be sorry to blaspheme. I would not speak sneeringly 
of a truly catholic and gentle spirit, which embraces in the circle of its 
kindness the humbler ranks of our species. Oh, no! Honored and 
loved forever be the poet, who advances by the charms of song that 
high and holy enterprise, which we, in this country, are attempting on 
a practical and most noble scale — the universal spread of freedom, 
and the upward equalization of our race! Honored and loved forever 
be that wide and unexclusive charity, which walks forth among the 
high-ways and by-ways of life, finding food for sympathy not less in 
the hovel than in the palace, and embracing in the arms of its affection 
the world-wide family of man! Honored and blessed forever be that 
effluence of universal love, which pervades with the subtlety of its na- 
ture the whole atmosphere of being, and diffuses the sun-shine of its 
kindness over all the paths of life! Crown with unfading laurels the 
noble and liberal genius, who rises without an effort to all that is exal- 
ted, and sinks without constraint to all that is depressed ; who now 
soars, like a shining seraph, among the stars and melodies of Heaven, 
and now descends, like an angel of mercy, to weep or smile with those 
who move, in tears or Jaughter, through the dust and barrenness of 


earth ! 


So far as I can believe Wordsworth to have been actuated by this 
godlike spirit, I accord him ungrudging praise. But stand not aghast, 
admirer of his peaceful muse, nor think me acold and sceptical jeerer, 
if I allow my reason to rebuke my feelings, and if I doubt whether in 
him this diffusiveness of humanity be not partly imaginary, or, at least, 
a kind of mannerism —‘a way he’s got.’. I like to see faith tested by 
action ; and when [ hear a superior expansion of spirit elaimed for 
Wordsworth over the earlier poets, I am inclined to inquire whether 
his sympathies have ever developed their sincerity and depth in any pe- 
culiarly earnest and energetic form. Has he, more than they, made 
any strong and practical effort to give warm, actual clothing to the 
beggars, whom he has dressed in so fine poetical robes? Has he, more 


than they, employed his influence with the legislative great — those, 
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who wield the ‘omnipotence’ of Parliament —to lessen the number, or 
ameliorate the condition of the poor, for whom he inculcates so much 
romantic and ineffective charity ?_ Has he, more than they, exerted 
himself to procure true bread and substantial meat for that class to- 
ward whom he is so liberal of poetical milk? He has invested his 
‘Cumberland Beggar’ with a great deal of beautiful sentiment; a 
great deal, if you please, of natural and kindly feeling. Has he 
written with equal pathos in behalf of laws and institutions, under 
whose beneficent operation there would be no ‘ Cumberland beggars,’ 
to crave what, at the best, is the bitterest of all bread? He seems hos- 
tile to the Poor-House, and the Work-House system. They are too 
unpoetical. Not much can be said, it is true, for the present English 
administration of these establishments. Has he appealed with the per- 
suasiveness of song for laws, which may humanize these institutions, 
and at last do away with their necessity? Oh, no! There is no room 
for touching sentiment in making the helpless contribute to their own 
support. He would much prefer to see England overrun with sturdy 
‘gaberlunzies,’ each one to be neither ignorant, diseased, nor vicious, 
but entirely different from the lazzaroni of other times, to walk through 
the land ‘stealing and giving odor,’ awakening human affections in the 
lowly and free: ‘ where and when he will, to sit down 


‘ BENEATH the trees, or by the grassy bank 
Of highway-side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal; and, finally, 
As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 

So in the eye of Nature let him die!’ 


While advocating on paper a new order of things with reference to 
the heart and feelings, has he not, in fact, on all material points, mar- 
shalled himself with the titled few to perpetuate the existing order of 
things with all its crime, and all its misery, and all its darkness ? 

It may be replied, that the poet is not expected to join in the strife of 
politics, or in the discussion of the complicated questions of govern- 
mental reformation ; that his business is to chant ahymn tothe names 
of Freedom, Virtue, and Knowledge, leaving men to appreciate its 
beauty and exemplify its truth, or not, as they choose. It may be said 
too, that Wordsworth has passed a life of contemplative seclusion, and 
cannot have formed a decision on the question, which, after all, is in- 
volved in doubt, whether his countrymen are not as happy under their 
present social system, as they would be under any other. I partly ad- 
mit the force of the reply. Dispositions will vary, and I ask not every 
poet to fight the battles of his country in the tented field with Tyrteus 
and Korner, nor to wield a vigorous and practical pen, like Milton, in 
behalf of the actual and universal liberty of men. Nor will I require 
of every philanthropist, as a test of his sincerity, to display the active 
benevolence of Howard, Wilberforce, or Hannah More. A powerful 
and reflective spirit may send forth from its closet the ‘ wingéd words’ 
that shall regenerate the world. And, furthermore, as this is not the 
place for State Polemics, and as opinions on this matter are so strangely 
discordant, I will even admit that, in some wise and inscrutable man- 
ner, it may be necessary for the general good to sustain a system, which 
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must, of its own nature, keep the majority very poor, and very igno- 
rant, and very wretched. Far be it from me, too, to weigh out poetry 
against dollars and cents, or measure its value by the absurd and de- 
testable ‘ utilitarian’ standard. Poets have but rarely ‘swung their 
sword and sung their song’ amid the strife of men; and therefore, apart 
from these lofty claims, I would willingly assign to Wordsworth exactly 
that rank in the fraternal choir which the originality and beauty of his 
thoughts and language might demand. But when I hear his partisans 
claim for him a wider and a deeper love of nature and of man than 
has animated the hearts or the poems of his brethren, whose tongues 
are now silent forever, I must bring him to a higher standard, and try 
him by another law. I must then regard the real character and cui 
bono tendency of his poetry, and inquire whether that boasted strain 
has not been to the crowd of men a trumpet-blast of languid and un- 
certain sound. And when I see that he has sung about the mass, and 
not to them; that he has neither stirred the feelings, nor enlisted the 
gratitude of the majority of his kind, I necessarily infer that there is 
something wrong in his manner or his matter, and that his universal 
sympathy is mostly sentiment, and which sentiment, whatever the ‘ in- 
itiated’ may say, can never become widely popular, or be a genuine and 
immortal thing, 

But let us pass no harsh or illiberal judgment. Let us grant that his 
spirit is as anti-selfish and his sympathies as wide-spreading, genuine, 
and deep, as much of his poetry is undeniably sweet, original, and pow- 
erful — yes, even powerful. Yet when I hear his admirers and imita- 
tors claim for him the introduction into poetry, nay, almost the creation 
of this expanded and godlike spirit; when I see them endeavoring to 
monopolize as a commodity of their own that kindly sympathy with 
universal nature, which has quickened the hearts of poets through im- 
memorial time, the bile is stirred within me. A great many false and 
meretricious poets, in ancient and modern days, who imitated one 
another and neglected nature, may have awakened by their skill a cold 
and barren admiration ; but no one has ever dwelt much or long in the 
hearts and memories of men, who did not love nature and his kind; 
who did not feel and transcribe the forms and energies of material or 
spiritual things. Did not the Antigoné of Sophocles comprise the 
essence of this pure humanity, when she replied to her unfeeling uncle, 
‘ My nature is to sympathize in love, and not in hatred?’ Are not the 
charming little fragments, contained in the Greek Anthology faithful 
and fond delineations of 


‘ ALL thoughts, all passions, all desires, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame ” 


Do they not describe with the minuteness of a loving eye all things 
that can be the subjects of mortal meditation ‘from the star to the 
winding worm ;’ from the fair young girl, gone while ‘ the dew of her 
youth was yet fresh upon her,’ 


‘Gone to the slumber that may know no waking 
Till the loud requiem of the world shall swell,’ 
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even to the little chirping favorites of Anacreon, those ‘ bloodless abori- 
. ? 
gines, 





‘Tue shrill cicadas, people of the pine, 
Who make their summer lives one ceaseless song ? 


Did not the beautiful sentiment of Terence, ‘Homo sum humani nil a 
me alienum puto’—‘I ama man, and | take an interest in all that be- 
longs to men’ —elicit a shout of applause from the crowded populace of 
Rome? Was not the truth and nobleness of the ancient maxim ‘ Non 
nobis solum nati sumus, sed patria etiam et amicis’ answered by the 
spontaneous echo of hearts, whose fire was quenched two thousand 
years ago? Can there be found a warmer benevolence than glows in 
the pages of those pure, golden old writers — the ante-Cromwellian 
poets of England? Is there a more pathetic fellow-feeling with the 
humble than may be found in the lines of Thomson? Wordsworth 
has stigmatized Gray as the Corypheeus of the artificial school. Well, 
all poetry is artificial, in one sense ; for no man ever spoke in metre, 
except an Italian improvisatore, and in him it is an artificial acquire- 
ment. Not to stay quibbling, however, that poetry is most natural 
which most touches the feelings of mankind ; and where among all 
the writings of Wordsworth, the natural poet par eminence,’ is there 
a strain so tenderly in unison with the beatings of the lowly heart, as 
is the immortal ‘ Elegy’ of Gray ? —a production, which may perhaps 
be repeated from beginning to end by one hundred thousand poor men 
of the Anglo-Saxon race? Well. Is there a more perfect entering 
into the feelings of the people than may be found in Goldsmith —‘< poor 
Goldy,’ another ‘ artificial’ poet, whom the people, ignorantly of 
course, but still obstinately and dearly love? Is there a more entirely 
unlimited affection than that where with Cowper embraces those whose 
names are recorded in the unglossed ‘ Annals of the Poor?’ The shy 
and melancholy bard was, as Wordsworth hints, half-natural, half-‘ ar- 
tificial ;’ but has Wordsworth, the wholly-natural, among all his affect- 
ing pictures, drawn any more affecting than Cowper’s poor widow 


‘who knew her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ?’ 





But, really, the point is almost too plain to argue. For what has true 
poetry ever been, but an intimate appreciation and a vivid expression 
of the views and feelings of man as man? And what has the true 
and popular poet ever ‘resembled more than those good angels in the 
field of Luz, who ascended and descended between heaven and earth 
by the ladder of human sympathies, and who, to quote Wordsworth’s 


own fine lines: 


‘Who, with untired humility, forbore 
The ready service of the wings they wore?’ 


And when I know that thousands of poor and comparatively illiterate 
men will repeat long passages from Pope, Young, Thomson, Gray, 
Goldsmith, and Cowper, with a quivering voice and glistening eye, I 
am sure that theirs was the unforced language of genuine feeling, ad- 
dressed by swelling hearts to hearts which they knew would swell in 
response. And when, again, I see that the poetry of this later sym- 
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pathetic sobil is seal uni adwnired peimsigaly by the great and the 
refined, and rarely finds its way to the hearts or the houses of the lowly, 
I want no better proof that there is after all, something wrong about 
it; something ill-judged in the plan, or ill- done i in the execution. It 
does not strike that universal chord, which Love inspired by Genius 
cannot fail to strike. 

‘ But, Sir,’ some Lake-Schoolman inquires, with the ‘ rising inflec- 
tion’ of interrogative astonishment, ‘is it possible for you to deny that 
Wordsworth has written poetry of great beauty, originality, meditative 
sublimity, and pathetic power?’ Ido not deny it, Sir. I should be 
very loth to hazard a negation, which would convince every one pos- 
sessing a heart and brain that I was without them. Three several 
times, while I have been ‘ reeling off’ these remarks, have I opened 
his poems, for the purpose of more perfectly defining my ideas, and 
each time the sweet emanations of his thoughtful mind have drawn 
me from my subject for hours. I cordially admit that his collection 
contains a large amount of very charming poetry ; and I wish it were 
all so; for the world would be largely the gainer. That I might do 
him no injustice, I have read again and most carefully his long pre- 
faces illustrative of his poetry, and of the distinctive principles on 
which he thought he had composed it. ‘These prefaces are very egotis- 
tical, as is the man himself, and are fully open to Byron’s satirical 
thrusts ; for the passages brought in illustration of the imaginative 
and of the sublime, are taken in about equal proportions from Milton 
and from himself! This, to say the least of it, is an unpardonable 
sin against good taste. In these prefaces he has developed a theory, 
which is partly true, being of such principles as all good poets (him- 
self often included) have always acted on; and partly false and 
worthless, containing such principles as he has either not observed 
himself, or else has acted out with a most pitiful result. I will say a 
little more of this theory, with its results, a little farther on. 

If now it should be asked why, admitting so much of exalted merit 
in Wordsworth, I should still in some points and to some extent decry 
him, my answer is, ‘ Not that I love Cesar less, but Rome more.’ An 
attempt has been made by many to raise him to an entirely unmerited 
elevation, and thereby to eclipse his elder and equally or more worthy 
brethren. In the scope of his poetic ability I can by no means regard 
him as equal to Dryden and Pope ; and regarding not the simple force 
and depth of their minds, but the objects and effects of their poetry, 
I cannot place him above Young, Thomson, Gray, Goldsmith and 
Cowper. For the object of all poetry is, or should be, to delight, to 
elevate, or to instruct, and that is the highest poetry which aims at 
and attains all three of these ends. The first, moreover, is indispen- 
sable, generally, to the attainment of the others. It is also undeniable 
that the most precious poetry is that which produces these effects on 
the masses of mankind. Now any candid and competent critic must 
admit that of all Wordsworth’s voluminous metrical compositions, not 
more than one-half could shed these happy influences over the minds 
even of practised thinkers, who should have the leisure and the love to 
study it. The more unreflecting class of general readers could be 
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neither absorbed nor benefited by one-fourth of it; and the still more 
ordinary class of men could find neither pleasure nor profit in the 
perusal of more than one-tenth. Can the same be said of any one of 
the other poets enumerated ? Not at all! One half, at least, of the 
poetry of every one of them (I exclude their dramatic compositions) is 
at once interesting and instructive to almost all classes of society, and 
to every degree of intelligence, from the level of a common-school edu- 
cation to the most finished mental discipline that Cambridge or Git- 
tingen can bestow. Most of it also is of a noble and ennobling cha- 
racter. There are several kinds of poetic power, possessed in more 
or less degree by one or all of those poets, of which Wordsworth had 
neither possession nor idea. He has a very slight knowledge of cha- 
racter ; very little dramatic talent ; a weak invention ; not the least 
spark of indignant or humorous satire; and, in fact, strikes but two 
chords of that passionate and many-stringed harp, whose tones are so 
omnipotent over our race —the calm pathetic, and the lofty contem- 
plative. Dull and cold must be the soul, which does not feel that from 
these two this true transcriber of quiet nature has oft-times drawn 
masterly and moving music. But not for all this will we consent to 
break in pieces the statues and tear down the altars of those earlier 
bards of more varied powers and wider sway, of whom it may be said, 


‘Wrr8 one rude clash they seized the lyre 
And swept with hurried hand the strings!’ 


It may not be unimportant or uninteresting to inquire into the pro- 
bable causes why Wordsworth, a man of such acknowledged depth 
and beauty of thought, should have written so much poetry that is 
entirely inoperative on the feelings not only of the mass of men, but 
even of the competent and earnest student. Those causes are, in my 
view, firstly, that he possessed, as before hinted, but two veins of poe- 
tical wealth, which were of rich but not glittering ore, and which he 
over-wrought and partially exhausted: secondly, that his elaborate 
and boasted theory of poetry at times impoverished his resources, and 
at times induced him to labor on unworthy themes. As regards the 
first, it is so evident to any one familiar with his ponderous volumes, 
that I shall say no more about it. His theory is,that no ornaments 
should be admitted into poetry other than those which are admitted in 
good prose, with the exception of metre and rhyme, and a necessarily 
enlarged liberty of inversion, In other respects, the language of verse 
must be the same as that of ordinary prose. He admits of no ‘ poetic 
dialect ;’ allows no ‘ poetic license.’ The entire catalogue of tropes 
and figures is his aversion. The poet, in expressing ‘thoughts that 
breathe in words that burn,’ must be ‘cribbed, cabined and confined’ 
by the rules of tame correctness. So simple, and I am bold to say, so 
beautiful a metonymy as Cowper’s ‘ church-going bell,’ the picturesque 
and highly suggestive meaning of which the veriest child can under 
stand, is censured and repudiated by him, because the ‘ bell’ does not 
actually and truly go to church! As if the every-day language of 
men, particularly of the swift-witted, does not abound in these ‘ trans- 
lations,’ these figurative forms of speech ; incorrect, indeed, in their 
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literal sense, but replete with strong significance. In regard to a 

‘ poetic dialect,’ certainly in those five or six ancient and modern lan- 
guages with which I have had the leisure to make myself more or 
less familiar, there are many single words and some whole classes of 
them, which are especially appropriated to poetry, and rarely or never 
occur in well-written prose. And could [ attain the polyglott acquire- 
ments of Sir William Jones or the Learned Blacksmith, I am sure 1] 
should in all those tongues find the same privileged expressions. And 
so of necessity it must ever be. The highest flights of poesy have 
always been considered akin to inspiration; and I may cite Words- 
worth himself, who beautifully says: 


‘THat deathless powers to verse belong, 
And they like Demi-gods are strong, 
On whom the Muses smile.’ 


And, although this power rests mostly in the rapture of the spirit, and 
in the imagination all compact,’ yet how shall the conceptions of this 
‘rapt imagination’ find fitting utterance unless in words of holiest, and 

as it were mystic usage, or in expressions new and bold, of subtle and 
comprehensive meaning? Shall not novel and daring thoughts be 
clothed in language as startling and audacious? Shall the Lords of 
Song be attended by no verbal pomp, no regal retinue? Shall the 
lofty bard, half-seer, half-minstrel, even in the very whirlwind of his 
frenzy, be bound to define his thronging fancies with statistical exact- 
ness, and be confined to the cold, bald phraseology of facts? Oh,no! 
‘ Not such,’ (the words are Wordsworth’s, but not the application,) 

‘Nort such the initiatory strains 

Committed to the silent plains 

{n Britain’s earliest dawn : 

Trembled the groves, the stars grew pale, 

While all-too-daringly the veil 
Of Nature was withdrawn!’ 
(Here, be it noted, Wordsworth has burst from his usual tame and 
temperate and seeming, into one of those bold personifications which he 
generally dreaded, and which, though they should be employed discreetly, 
often constitute the very life and beauty of poetry.) In English litera- 
ture, as also in that of France and Germany, I admit, many prose- 
writers are making large encroachments, not only on poetic language 
but on poetic metre ; and many of the highly, and as some think, ele- 
gantly-wrought, passages in the writings of Dickens are composed in 
blank verse of much greater regularity than that in Southey’s ‘ Thalaba.’ 
Whether this be not a vicious style, I leave for the tasteful to determine. 
I admit also that Poetry, even in her wildest flights, must interpret the 
glory of her dream by expressions drawn mostly from the vocabulary 
of our daily life. Still, she retains some distinctive badges of her own 
some curious jewelry, which it would be decidedly frantic in the con- 
versationist or the sedate prose-author to display. That this ‘ poetic 
dialect’ should not degenerate into a kind of stereotyped and parrot lan- 
guage, destitute of all distinctive meaning ; that it should not be viewed 
as possessed of a necromantic spell, to give life and dignity to tame or 
grovelling ideas ; that it should not be employed indiscriminately and 
apropos of every thing, is a matter of course. The art of poetry, like 
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that of eloquence, consists in nothing more than the expression of sweet 
or high thoughts by the use of ‘ proper words in proper places ;’ and no 
genuine poet ever advocated, either in theory or practice, the employ- 
ment of the ‘ patent phrases’ of poetry, whether appropriately signifi- 
cantor not. The mantle of Elijah, however wonderful, does not of ne- 
cessity convey to the wearer his wonder-working spirit. To a minstrel 
of the secondary or tertiary formation, like Apollonius of Rhodes, the 
very phraseology of Homer appeared a cabalistic dialect, able to invest 
even feeble conceptions with its own wizard-power. Yet, be it remarked, 
wherever the thoughts of the Rhodian are poetical, there the Homeric 
language recovers its old Homeric charm. The same may be remarked 
of Silius Italicus, in general the feeble copyist of Virgil. In English 
literature also, every generation since the age of Spenser has been 
annoyed by swarms of weak wishy-washy rhymesters, who dilute the 
conceptions and emasculate the language of the great old bards, deal- 
ing them out to their victims ad ibitum in broken doses. They rhyme 
‘love’ with ‘dove’ and ‘heart’ with ‘dart,’ and ring the changes ad 
nauseam ‘usque’ on Jupiter and Pan, Sol and Luna, Phcebus and 
Diana, Helicon and the Muses. Even the greater poets of the last and 
of the preceding century, in their early efforts naturally adopted this imi- 
tative strain, and sometimes too in the maturity of their powers, when 
‘Homer nodded,’ they forgot that the thought must dignify and inspire 
the word, not the word the thought. But the fact that the lofty strains 
of those bards, who deemed that their art was privileged by a peculiar 
license, and possessed in some degree of a distinctive language, have 
been repeated with cuckoo monotony by all the puny aspirants who 
stole the form but could not reach the animating fire, forms no valid 
objection against their principles or their practice ; since it is always 
the fate of genius to be mimicked and belittled ; and Wordsworth him- 
self, in his better creations, has been and will be as much becopied and 
bedwarfed and bedeviled as any of them. Great writers, whether in 
poetry or prose, will enunciate their thoughts in appropriate and expres- 
sive words ; and little ones will filch and misapply the language of their 
masters. They are like the sorcerer’s pupil in the German tale: they 
cannot control the spirits they have released, and scatter thoughts and 
words around them in wild confusion. 

Wordsworth, then, was assailing a ‘manof straw’ when he assailed 
most of the great poets who flourished between the Miltonic and the 
Lake-School eras, as being parrot-poets ; mere echoes, the indiscrimi- 
nate employers of a high-flown, unnatural, and meaningless ‘ poetic 
diction.’ He and all his worshippers may securely be defied to correct 
or improve, in any important degree, either in thought, general style, or 
particular expression, the productions of the leading writers of classi- 
cal, old-fashioned English poetry. They have been weighed, and not 
found wanting. They are known and loved. But while Wordsworth 
was frequently and largely wrong in his judgments on the works of 
others, his theory that the language of poetry should a/ways be plain, 
seems often to have led him astray in the composition of his own wri- 
tings. He appears to have thought that a// common objects described, 
or common subjects treated, in plain, familiar language, would form in- 
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teresting poetry, or, in his own words, ‘a simple song for thinking hearts,’ 
(a rather doubtful expression, by the way ; for ‘thinking’ is usually 
referred tothe head.) How else shall we explain the fact that he has 
inflicted four hundred and ten sonnets on the long-suffering of our na- 
ture? Why the elegant and amorous Francesca Petrarca himself, an 
interminable sonnetteer, composed but three hundred and seventeen. 
A perfect sonnet is, perhaps, the most difficult of human compositions ; 
and John Milton, who could pitch them in a loftier key than any other 
man that ever lived, found in all his life only some twenty occasions to 
draw forth his powers ; and two or three even of his efforts were mise- 
rable failures. Wordsworth, I acknowledge, was able from the very 
character of his mind to write better sonnets than any other English 
poet, excepting always the majestic Milton and the ubiquitous Shaks- 
peare. Where the subject presented any strong point of attraction, his 
serene and thoughtful spirit could invest it with that very kind of sub- 
dued and quiet beauty which is the perfection of a sonnet. I shall not 
deny, too, that fully one-half of his sonnets form very fine reading for 
the tasteful and long-lived critic: and sodo Hume’s history of England, 
and one-half of Scott’s novels, and thousands of elegant pages in the 
writings of philosophic historians and moralists. Are they all to be 
broken up and melted down into sonnets? Here are four hundred of 
them ; one half on barren themes! CCCCX!! ‘O, dura scriptorum 
ilia ’ Had he no bowels at all? ‘There are thirty-four about the 
river Duddon; a romantic little mill-stream, which in this country 
would form a pretty ‘ water-privilege.’ In the same ratio the Thames 
should, and doubtless will, furnish material for three hundred and forty 
sonnets ; the Connectieut for thirty-four hundred ; the Mississippi for 
thirty-four thousand; and the ‘dark and deep-blue oeean’ for thirty-four 
millions! ‘Then we have one hundred and fourteen sonnets illustrating 
the history of the Church of England with her tithes and pluralities, 
her fat rectors and lean curates, and some of whose D. D.’s of former 
times, 
‘If ancient tales say true, nor wrong these holy men,’ 


must have retained their titles, slightly diminished, after death, and re- 
main d—d in the other world, as their memories are in this. Per- 
haps some zealous Catholic, by way of offset, will give us a versified 
edition of Ranke’s History of the Popes. And if this theory of 
writing ‘ natural’ poetry, without regard to selecting themes of intrinsic 
interest, shall prevail, we may expect to see our census-table and elec- 
tion returns digested into sonnets. 

In some of his other poems, Wordsworth has succeeded in giving an 
extraordinary and affecting interest to humble characters and common 
objects. Still oftener, as might be expected, he has largely failed ; for, 
as he says, ‘the moving accident is not his trade,’ and surely that 
poetry which does not stir the blood, must be exquisitely wrought up, 
or it cannot work upon the feelings. But, in fact, the thread-bare scenes 
of poverty and coarseness will at last grow tiresome ; because our 
thoughts are aspiring, and we do not like to dwell forever on an unbroken 
prairie, though warmed by the most glowing sun, and perfumed by the 
sweetest wild-flowers. We love to rise from the valley to the mountain, 
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and descend from the mountain to the vale. We wish to see the rays 
of genius now flashing over the skies in a borea] aurora, and now re- 
flected to our vision from the tiny dew-drop. The genius of Words- 
worth can never throw the embellishments of poetry round every beggar 
in England, for rags at last are rags; and if we feel a distinct personal 
sympathy with all who wear them, we must laugh or weep with more 
than half our race. Nor can he invest with romantic interest each 
time-worn castle or frowning rock in Great Britain ; for there are thou- 
sands of them in the world; we have too much to do to attach ourselves 
to every thing ; and if our affections are to cluster around all places 
of historic or scenic beauty, we shall soon exhaust our stock of sympa- 
thy. Beside, the most fertile mind cannot diversify ten thousand objects 
of the same generic description. 

With regard to the ‘ Excursion,’ it is so very long, and requires such 
close and continuous thought, that very few will ever appreciate its rare 
and very peculiar merits, and fewer still read it with pleasure. Milton 
almost ruined the Paradise Lost for the common mind, beside largely 
impairing its intrinsic worth, by encumbering it with so much recon- 
dite learning, and so many puzzling theological discussions. Words- 
worth has injured a poem exceedingly original and noble of its kind, 
by indulging in a good deal of obscurity of style, and scattering about 
the fragments of a philosophical system, which it is very difficult for 
a mind not severely disciplined to reiinite. A didactic poem, of all 
others, should be more intelligible. The poet must remember the 


Horatian maxim, : 
‘Et prodesse volunt, et delectare poéte.’ 


To conclude. Wordsworth is certainly the first poet of his school, 
and in several features one of the very first in our language. But he 
will never, as some think, attain a greater celebrity than he now enjoys. 
Only a small portion of his poems, though conversant with familiar 
themes, is or ever will be essentially operative on the popular mind. 
Another portion, and not a small one, is almost ‘ sui generis,’ of deep, 
original and peculiar beauty, and will always be held in the very high- 
est estimate by all who have the leisure and the capacity to study it. 
Another large portion consists of the quiet reflections of a fine mind on 
indifferent subjects, which might better be written, if written at all, in 
such prose as Addison’s or Burke’s. Another portion, and not a very 
small one, possesses little merit and less interest, whether in the subject 
or the treatment. In youth he adopted a theory, partly needless and 
partly erroneous, which, though often practically abandoned by him, 
greatly circumscribed the free range of his powers. That his works, 
as a whole, are worthy of deep study and great admiration, I admit. 
That he ought to, or can, or will, supersede with the reading community 
those golden poets, who awakened the love and wonder of our fathers, 
I deny. That he cherished a more familiar love than they, of ‘all the 
hues, and forms, and airs’ of the outer world, | deny. ‘That he pos- 
sessed and exhibited more, or even as much, wide and genuine and 
hearty sympathy with Man and Nature, and especially with the innu- 
merable pilgrims, poor and humble, who, weary but not disconsolate, 
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pursue through ‘the vale of life the even tenor of their way,’ I earn- 
estly deny. [assert, too, that a Bodleian library of Wordsworth’s calm 
expostulations would never stir the feelings and renew the hearts of the 
lowly million or of the lordly few, so much as one spirit-moving lay, 
like Hoop’s matchless ‘ Song of the Shirt.’ Avnd for all these heresies, 
blindly asserted even amid the blaze of Trancendental light, I beg ten 
thousand pardons, and maintain my ground. 


Potreon. 






THE BARD: 






A NEW PINDARIC ODE. 


1 














On Niagara’s height sublime, 

Where cliffs in hoary grandeur climb, 
And mid obstreperous roar, 

With misty rain, and rainbow-crowned, 

Whirling around, around, around, 

The world of waters pour. 


Ir. 


Amid the scenes where gallant Scorr 

A wreath of well-won glory wrought, 
To grace his lofty brow ; 

And many a hero without name, 

Rubb’d from the scrolls of lying Fame, 

Rests in oblivion now : 









itt. 


With leaden eye and dizzy head, 

And white-gloved hands both heavenward spread, 
The inspired poet stvod. 

Loose his sack; his whiskered face 

Seemed like a shoe-brush out of place, 

While ’twixt his lips, the Muses’ quire, 

Sparkled the aromatic fire.* 



















Iv. 






He raised his eye, he op’d his mouth, 

He stretched his arms from north to south, 
And stroked his whiskers o’er ; 

Until a glorious perspiration 

Parent or child 0 inspiration, 

His glowing vi.uge wore. 


ng er IE 


v- 














*O, Poesy, celestial maid ! 
The rapt enthusiast sung or said, 

‘If ever thou o’er empty head 

The soul of inspiration shed, 

Or waked the sleep-bewildered heart, 

By piercing it with Death’s cold dart, 

To visions of the dread sublime, 

As void of reason as of rhyme, 

Filled with dark meanings none can find, 
Reader and bard alike both blind; 

If ever from deep shades of night, 

Thou pour’dst dull streams of living light ; 


* Videlicet, a cigar. 
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Or from a dry and sapless skull, 

Wrung strains with inspiration full ; 
Unreasoning reason, rhymeless rhymes, 
Measureless measures, chimeless chimes, 
Phrases that knock their heads together, 
Like two strange curs bound in one tether, 
Dissimilar similitudes, 

And metaphors of piebald broods, 

Each one of which belies the other, 

And kills its luckless bastard brother. 


vi. 


‘Or, with the rage of nonsense frothing, 
Didst twist a rope of sand from nothing, 
Around thy votary’s brow to twine 
A wreathe immortal and divine ; 
Descend from yonder mist-clad skies, 

Or from the foaming torrent rise : 

Let the white froth of inspiration 

Inspire my soul dy irrigation : 

Teach me to weave a net of song, 

To catch the ieaedabidend throng ; 
And charm the ladies, one and all, 
Who loom so big, yet are so small, 

That when, unrobed from late carouse, 
The mount brings forth a tiny mouse! 
Teach me, I beg my trembling knees on, 
To slash old Reason’s withered wesand, 
Till like a well-stuck pig he cries, 

And ’mid the tuneful squealing dies. 


Vit. 


‘ Drive far from me each manly thought, 
With sterling weight and meanin fraught ; 
Dry up the foants of Greece and Rome, 
And let me quaff full bowls of foam ; 
Teach me sheer nonsense to repeat, 

By lack of meaning made more sweet ; 
Sing o’er again the hundredth time, 
Some long-remembered classic rhyme : 
My theft Som keen detection screening, 
By robbing it of sense and meaning ; 
To blow a bladder till it rise 

A big balloon, and cleave the skies ; 
To make a mite a whale prodigious, 
And be immorally religious ; 

To roar like thunder-braving Jove, 
Whene’er I sing the joys of love ; 
And sweetly chaunt, like bird in cage, 
Soft themes of hate, revenge or rage; 
Robbers and cut-throats to enshine, 

In verse immortal and divine, 

And make the Muses’ trump a call 

To rogues and rascals great and small ; 
In madness, to philosophize, 

In folly, to become more wise, 

In dulness, to be most inspired, 

And when frost-bitten, still most fired ; 
Teach me all this, celestial maid ! 


And then— odds dickens ! — who’s afraid ?’ 


VItItr. 


This said, against his throbbing breast, 
His white-gloved left hand soft f 
The well-starched chitterling to spare, 


Whose snow-white plaits stiff nestled there; 





e pressed ; 





Then stretched his red right-arm from shore to shore, 


AND SWORE THAT SENSE IN RHYME SHOULD BE NO MORE" 
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SPARTURE FROM BATH MY FAREWELL BENEFIT AND ADDRESS. 











Tue time now draws near, teward the accomplishment of the ulti- 
matum of my ambition as an actor; my removal to one of the great 
national theatres. The instances have indeed been rare, for one so 
young to obtain an engagement in the metropolis, and that not specu- 
lative, but ‘for three years certain.’ My farewell benefit was an- 
nounced in Bath; and I did not neglect to afford the public every op- 
portunity of seeing me previous to my departure. I fancied that I 
could trace deep dejection in the countenances of all the fair, and even 
a shade of thought and regret among the other sex. I felt for them! 
but the die was cast, and I must leave! I had never yet, by any acci- 
dent, strung a couplet together; but I was vain enough to imagine 
myself capable of any thing. I advertised a ‘ Farewell Address,’ 
without considering how I was to write it; but within the last three or 
four days, the necessity of the case urged me, in the greatest alarm, 
to make the attempt. The announced play was the ‘ Royal Oak,’ in 
which I sustained the character of Charles: the leading incidents of 
his wandering life after his defeat were depicted ; his concealment in 
the oak, and his final escape to France. The following lines, spoken 
in character, were the brilliant effusion of my fancy : 


‘ My dangers o'er, I come with grateful heart 

To you, my patrons of the scenic art; 

For after all my ’scapes, ’tis you alone 

Who prove my shelter and protect my throne ; 
But for your kind applause, the friendly oak 

In vain had spread its branches for my cloak ; 

In vain my ship had stemm’d the briny deep, 

To bear me safe — its future monarch keep: 

Oh, fatal hour! when Faction’s noisy crew 

With hellish din, blood from their monarch drew ; 
Then not content, but with revengeful ire 
Denounced the son, the partner of the sire ; 
Expell’d to foreign shores their native king, 
Planting in Albion’s fame a mortal sting ; 

But now, how changed, how blissful is our state! 
When god-like reason holds the reins of fate, 

And patriots firm, in countless numbers stand, 
To blast the traitor to his native land! 

Where all are arm’d — their enemies defy; 

Like Britons conquer, or like Britons die. 

But this theme ended, ev’ry inmost thought 

Flies to my tongue, grateful for your support; 
*Tis now three winters since | met your view, 

A candidate for honors gained by few ; 

Though cold the prospect of the adventurous day, 
Your smiles, like sunshine, cheer’d my drooping way ; 
Its rugged path made smooth, and to my sight 
Hope’s fairy visions spread a new-born light; 
Banished by slow degrees my nervous fears, 
Holding in bondage that which now appears; 
Humble my merit, and without a claim 

To be recorded on the roll of fame, 

Your fostering care may lead me to the goal, 
Where just Ambition rouses all my soul. 
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But if my fate, regardless of my zeal, 

Should crush those hopes which now I truly feel, 
Remembrances’ sweet pledge, still, still will check 
Th’ impatient eye that sees my early wreck.’ 


The poetry was certainly ‘little to speak of ;’ but I was looked upon 
in Bath as a dramatic child of their own rearing, and my benefit was 
greatly successful. 

I may as well in this place put the reader right upon one point. [ 
have had many severe struggles, partly brought on by a too san- 
guine temperament, by an overflowing confidence where I have been 
deceived, and by a disregard to expenditure, arising probably from a 
want of knowledge of business. Yet I never was naturally extrava- 
gant ; and in the way of fortune, I have had sufficient opportunities to 
lay the foundation for positive wealth ; but speculation unsought for 
‘fell in my way, and [ found it.’ Still, in the midst of all my difficul- 
ties, though I had of course occasionally severe and trying depression 
of spirits, that depression never arose from selfish considerations, but 
from my deep and natural anxiety respecting those whose claims 
upon my tenderness and affection were inextinguishable. But no re- 
verses, however severe, no feeling, however acute, could long press 
heavily on my heart. ‘That dear deluder Hope, whose fickleness is 
only exceeded by that of Fortune, would and will step in, to draw me 
aside from the path of misery, and cause me to view this beautiful but 
too treacherous world in all its pristine brightness; and I verily be- 
lieve that when my head shall be covered with the snows of time, and 
the winter of life shall beset me, I shall still be unable to check the 
effervescence of my spirits. What happiness would it be, if I could 
but trace the effects to more stable causes, and feel that they arise 
from sound reflection, and not from the caprices of my nature! 


MRS. SIDDONS AND MISS O’NEIL. 


Mrs. Srppons had taken leave of the stage before [ was attached 
to the Covent-Garden Theatre, but performed on two or three occasions ; 
once I believe at the King’s-Theatre, for the benefit of some popular 
charity ; twice for the benefit of Cartes Kempte ; and she afterward 
came forward for two or three nights, at the particular desire of the 
lamented Princess Cuartotte. The public anxiety knew no bounds, 
and the theatre on these occasions was filled to overfiowing. Books for 
signatures were open at the principal libraries for the recall of Mrs. 
Srppons to the stage ; and on one night of her appearance [ distinctly 
recollect placards to that effect being simultaneously displayed from 
boxes, pit, and gallery, amidst the enthusiasm of the whole audience, 
displayed in the waving of hats and handkerchiefs. That was indeed 
a scene worth whole years of toil. She however wisely resisted the 
appeal, and finally retired, with all her blooming honors thick upon her. 

The dazzling brilliancy of Kean’s reception had scarcely sobered 
down, when another meteor shot forth, not to usurp, but more than divide 
the favor of the town at the opposite house ; the far-famed Miss O’Net. 
They had both gained their reputation in provincial schools of the hum- 
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blest class. Miss O’Neil’s father had been what is termed literally a 
‘strolling manager.’ Many a scene of penury and distress had she 
witnessed in the course of her career ; but the extremes of poverty 
served to ennoble, not debase her. I had the good fortune to be on most 
intimate terms with her, and have been at her table when crowds of 
coronets have driven to the door, anxious for an interview, and cards of 
invitation poured in from every quarter. Nothing could exceed her 
good sense and unaffected ingenuousness, as she referred to her past and 
present position. There was no affectation of concealment, but an 
open frankness of character, most interesting ; and she indulged in 
warm expressions of gratitude for all the blessings fortune had so unex- 
pectedly showered upon her. It was difficult to detect any accent in 
her speaking, which was most singular, for she was surrounded by her 
family, who in their conversation gave most unequivocal proofs that 
they were the legitimate children of Erin. 

From all my recollections of Mrs. Siddons, it would be absurd to 
attempt to draw a parallel between her performances and those of Miss 
O’Neil ; the unapproachable grandeur and overwhelming dignity of 
the one, "and the feminine tenderness and endearment of the other, ex- 
hibiting two widely different expressions, not framed by the same code. 
Mrs. Siddons was only to be approached with feelings of deep awe, 
bordering upon reverence ; with Miss O’Neil, all your hopes and fears 
were excited, and sure to meet with a response. Her bursts of agony 
and distress agitated every nerve, and would plunge her audience in 
tears ; while the power of Siddons would choke your very utterance, 
and deny you all relief. What Miss O’Neil required in strong expres- 
sion, she made up in exaggeration. Every nerve was strained, and 
her whole frame conv ulsed ; in short, her great fault was exuberance, 
though nothing could be more quietly yet distressingly beautiful than 
her delightful performance of Mrs. Haller. Her silver voice fell me- 
lodiously upon the ear; and her performance proved that 







‘Tue player by his tones can make us weep 
When men’s substantia! sorrows cannot do it.’ 


MRS. JORDAN AND THE DUKE OF CLARENCE: THE ‘IMMORTAL TOWNSEND,’ 


Let me here revert to a subject of real interest to every true lover 
of the drama; the return to the British stage of that Tuaria of the 
dramatic realm, Mrs. JorDan, after the lapse of — pray pardon me, 
reader; for ’pon my life I do n’t recollect how long. She had been sepa- 
rated from the Duke of Clarence for some time. They had lived to- 
gether for twenty years, and she had given birth to ten children. It 
was her boast that during the whole of that period they had lived in the 
most perfect harmony. The shock upon her nerves produced by the 
separation was fearful ; and the brief remainder of her life was clouded 
by misfortune. In the deed of separation it was expressly stipulated 
that she should not return to the stage under certain penalties. Per- 
mission was however granted, as she was most anxious to make some pro- 
vision for a branch of her family unconnected with the Royal Duke. 
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The circumstances which led her to part with his Royal Highness, and 
thus destroy a tie which was almost hallowed by time, and the most ex- 
emplary conduct on her part, were of a political nature. The succes- 
sion to the throne was hanging upon a slender thread, and the Duke 
subsequently entered into the matrimonial state with a princess whose 
amiable conduct and deportment afterward won the hearts of the whole 
British people. 

Scandal, with all its deadly venom, is nurtured in an atmosphere so 
foul, that nothing pure can approach it; and although the Duke had 
made most liberal provision for Mrs. Jordan, yet there were not wanting 
thousands of tongues to assert that she had been deserted and left in 
penury. Most scurrilous attacks were made upon the illustrious Duke ; 
but Mrs. Jordan’s high sense of honor and justice would not permit her 
for a moment to countenance the infamous rumors. She immediately 
published a reply to these attacks, in the following words: ‘I feel my- 
self bound most publicly and unequivocally to declare, that his liberality 
to me has been noble and generous in the highest degree.’ It is there- 
fore evident that her return to the stage originated from a laudable 
anxiety with regard to the interests of her children, and not from the 
remotest idea of casting any reflection upon his Royal Highness. 

Mrs. Jordan’s retippearance on this occasion was in the character of 
Donna Violante, in Mrs. Centlivre’s fine old comedy of ‘' The Wonder.’ 
I had the good fortune to enact the part of Colonel Briton ; and I may 
indeed reflect with pride that I have been associated with the most illus- 
trious names in the modern dramatic world. That no ill feeling could 
have crossed the mind of the Duke, is evidenced by the fact that the 
late Earl of Munster and one of his brothers attended her on this occa- 
sion with the most respectful and filial devotion. Her agitation was 
extreme ; and supported on the arm of each of her sons, she approached 
the entrance of the stage. No sooner did she appear; no sooner did 
that voice, the very essence of melody, fall upon the ears of her de- 
lighted auditory, than she met with the most rapturous greetings. The 
luxurious joyousness of her laugh, when she turned the tables upon 
Don Felix, was electrical ; and many a one of the spectators, who had 
witnessed her glowing, brilliant career, felt the youthful vigor of his 
frame return, and again grew young in all his recollections. It was 
beautifully said by a distinguished critic, that ‘ her smile had the effect 
of sunshine ; her voice was eloquence itself; it seemed as if her heart 
was always at her mouth.’ 

It is my misfortune to be enabled to speak of her only at that period 
of life when its fitful changes had taken place, and happiness no longer 
graced her domestic hearth. She was a woman of unlimited charity 
and benevolence, and was enthusiastically beloved by all those who 
were in any way dependent upon her. No selfish feeling ever occupied 
her heart ; and she was most justly proud of her children, who evinced 
the warmest feelings of love and devotion to her. In the ways of the 
world, and more particularly in a pecuniary point of view, she was 
simple as the veriest infant. Her final distress, and the cause of her 
exile from home, was her having given blank acceptances to a near 
relation, in the full belief that they were for very small arhounts; thus 
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at the same time proving her extreme ignorance upon all pecuniary 
matters, and her unbounded confidence in those who had any kindred 
ties. The fact is that she was as ignorant as a child upon all matters 
of business, and generousto excess. I resided in her immediate neigh- 
borhood, in Cadogan-Place ; and I cannot perhaps give a better example 
of her simplicity in matters of business than the following. On my 
return home from the theatre late one night, I found a note from her, 
requesting me to breakfast with her early the following morning, to con- 
sult with General Hawker, her son-in-law, on a matter of great import- 
ance. Iwas rather surprised at this summons, my acquaintance having 
been limited, and merely professional. It is true, I had experienced 
much courtesy, and many valuable hints from her. I attended the 
appointment, and found that some parochial taxes had been neglected, 
through mere ignorance and carelessness, and a distress-warrant was 
about to be issued. ‘This was at once magnified into the sale of her 
property ; and the General, who knew more about military than civil 
affairs, appeared equally confounded with Mrs. Jordan. I need not add 
that the matter was speedily arranged, and I was looked upon as a sort 
of guardian-angel for my interference. 

I should be very sorry to have my readers imagine for a moment 
that my acquaintance was purely theatrical: no; my ambition had 
led me a step higher. The police-office of Bow-street being in the 
immediate vicinity of the theatre, and not foreseeing what vagaries 
my temperament might lead me into, I took care to provide, not one 
‘friend at court,’ but two. Sir Richard Birnie was a rough diamond, 
but a kind-hearted man. He had all the cardinal virtues, and was 
particularly fond of —not fish, but the drama, I was therefore safe 
with him for any thing short of high treason, murder, or arson. But 
Townsend, the immortal Townsend ! — that first of Bow-street offi- 
cers ; ‘the observed of all observers ;’ the favorite of royalty ; the 
dread of all coachmen and flambeauxed footmen — would, I verily be- 
lieve, have kidnapped me from the hands of Jack Ketch himself. The 
hours | have given to his long prosy stories ; the indignant manner in 
which he used to express himself against the ‘ old swell,’ John Kem- 
ble, for not retiring earlier from the stage, and leaving the field open 
to the ‘ young kid,’ his brother Charles, ‘and my perfect concurrence 
in all his sentiments, won ‘golden opinions’ from him; and then he 
would gently insinuate, that with a little more « pluck,’ I might in time 
put on the gloves, and even give the ‘young kid’ himself the go-by ! 
I think I see him now, with his flaxen wig, his low-crowned hat, long 
gaiters, and half.quaker suit, discoursing most eloquent music. It 
was a source of great amusement to the young sprigs of nobility to 
extract from him in conversation some of his most characteristic slang 
expressions ; nor did royalty disdain to amuse itself at his expense. 

About the period when the connection between the Duke of Cla- 
rence and Mrs. Jordan was first formed, public opinion was rife on the 
subject. His Royal Highness was at the opera, surrounded by the 
world of fashion, where he encountered Townsend, who was on duty 
there. In his brusque, off-hand manner, he said : 

‘Ah! Townsend, Townsend! how d’ ye do, Townsend ? 
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‘Why, your Royal Highness, pretty bobbish, I thank you,’ replied 
the functionary. 

‘Well, Townsend, what news, what news ?’ 

‘Why, nothing, your Royal Highness, of any consequence.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense! nonsense !—the people must have something to 
talk about.’ 

‘Why then, if your Royal Highness pleases, the talk is principally 
about you and Mrs. Jordan.’ 

The sailor-prince was here a little thrown aback: ‘ Never mind, 
never mind — let them talk: J don’t care.’ 


Mark the simplicity of the answer: ‘ Your Royal Highness is a 
d—d fool if you do!’ 











TOKELY AT MORNING REHEARSAL: LITTLE SIMMONS, Ero. 


I HAVE spoken in previous pages of the poor inebriate ToxELy, who 
often aroused the indignation of Manager Fawcett, a man who loved 
his profession too well, and maintajned too distinguished a position in 
it, to look with patience upon those out-breaks which always tended to 
diminish its respectability in the eyes of the public, and more particu- 
larly of that portion of it which had a predisposition to complain of 
the vices and infirmities of actors. After many severe reproofs, he at 
length threatened this unfortunate victim of the bottle with a discharge 
from the theatre, and all the consequent disgrace and ruin it would 
bring upon him; at the same time observing, that no excuse could be 
made for a man who drank before dinner. Poor Tokely then pledged 
himself solemnly to refrain from the glass; and under any circum. 
stances to omit all libations until after dinner. He kept his promise 
faithfully for about a week ; but at length he again yielded, and ap- 
peared at rehearsal in the morning in a most abominable state of in- 
toxication, yet with sufficient consciousness to be aware of it. Mr. 
Faweett’s anger knew no bounds. He turned upon him, and said: 
‘Is this the way you keep your promise ?— you degraded, miserable 
being!’ It was then eleven o’clock in the morning. Tokely turned 
round with great naiveté, and immediately replied: ‘Gop bless you, 
Sir, 1’ve dined I am happy to say, however, that our modern the- 
atrical records furnish but few similar examples. Tokely died very 
shortly after, leaving his wife and child in great distress from his im- 
prudent course of life. I merely glanced at the circumstance of their 
comparative destitution to the Marquis of Worcester, Lord , and 
two or three other gentleman, and they most liberally contributed a 
handsome sum, which I had the pleasure of placing in Mrs. ‘Tokely’s 
hands; another proof of the generous feeling and consideration con- 
stantly exhibited toward our profession by that distinguished class of 
persons. 

‘Little Smrmons,’ as he was familiarly called, appeared about this 
time as Bailie Mucklethrift, a character of minor importance, but 
which he had the talent to render prominent. There is not a single 
play-goer of his day but will refer back to him with unmingled satis- 
faction, and call to mind the admirable manner in which he headed 
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the Roman mobs in Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, etc. ; a little pompous 
demagogue, spluttering out his plebeian characteristics with a degree 
of importance well worthy of imitation by many of the modern leaders 
of the ‘Great Unwashed.’ 
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Mrpnicut on the misty mountain, on the river calm and free, 
Midnight in the silent city, midnight on the throbbing sea ; 
Gone a weary day of summer as the summer days go by, 

And the soft and silvery starlight fills the overhanging sky. 


Who are they who choose the shadow, who are they who choose the night, 
Rather than the sun of noon-day and the glory of its light ? 
Who are they, a midnight army, stealing noiselessly along, 
In the silence and the shadow to the whisper of a song ? 


Hardy men of strength and valor, from the furrow and the plough, 
Banded by their wrongs together to do fearfal battle now ; 

Come they hither from the valleys and the homes of Pilgrim Land, 
On the lip the vow of Freedom, and the weapon in the hand. 





They have bent ’neath grievous burdens, such as brave men bear not long, 
They have served a tyrant-master, who repayeth them with ws 
Oft and humbly have they spoken for their right the earnest word, 
Now they come, to Gop appealing, with the banner and the sword ! 






Morning breaketh on the waters, and the shadows flee away, 
And the foe puts on his armor for the carnage of the day ; 
And the labors of a thousand, in the stillness of the night, 
Like the wonders of a vision break upon the Briton’s sight. 











Servants of the tyrant master of a people o’er the sea, 
They are gazing on the bulwarks of a nation yet to be! 

At the solemn hour of midnight, in the silence and the shade, 

Its foundations have been moulded with the pick-axe and the spade. 











O, the weary and the faithful! they have builded not alone 
The strong breast-works for the battle of the green-sward and the stone ; ‘ 
From the mountains and the valleys like an army vast they came, 

There to build up Freedom’s altar, and the pyramid of Fame! 











From the land beyond the ocean on the rolling billows borne, 
Comes the sunlight of the morning to the weary and the worn ; 

To the hungering and thirsty with the whispered word of cheer, 
Courage to the feeble-hearted, and the vanity of fear. 









Weary with their midnight labor still their hands uplift the soil : 
Hope and spirit never falter, Gop is with them in their toil! 

They have labored in the midnight, and the twilight, and the sun, 
Till the solemn noon is o’er them, and the work of fear is done. 


Hark ! the Briton’s drum hath spoken! lo! his banner, centuries old, 
O’er the ranks of coming thousands, clad in scarlet and in gold! 
They are coming as the whirlwind to the forest dark and hoar — 
As the waters of the ocean to the sands upon the shore ! 


Bunker’s Hill. 


For the warfare with ‘ the rebel’ is the battle-sabre drawn, 

Not as in the strife for glory, but in bitterness and scorn: 

Not as warriors to the conflict, not as brave men meet the brave, 
Do they come, but as the tyrant to do battle with the slave ! 


With the solemn sound of thousands, onward to the strife they come, 
Like an army led to slaughter by the music of the drum; 

And the hand that lifts the banner and the sword in bitter wrong 
Falleth, for the Gop of battles is not always with the strong. 


Lo! the foes of freedom perish ! — they who fill the oppressor’s train, 
Falling like the ripen’d verdure by the scythe upon the plain: 
Manhood in its perfect glory, youth and age in slumber lie ; 

Came they hither with lis Sooo, with the brave to fall and die! 


As a veil the smoke is lifted from an army overthrown ; 

Mingle now the victor’s shouting and the dying warrior’s groan : 
Fallen are the strong and fearless, they who led oppression on — 
By the peasant and the ploughman, Freedom in the strife hath won. 


But once more redoubled thousands, goaded on by words of shame, 
Rally for the victor’s laurel, and old England’s battle-fame ; 

Shall the rebel win the battle, shall the guider of the plough 

From earth’s first and proudest empire pluck her martial glory now ? 


She hath ruled the waves of ocean, she hath stretched her mighty hand 
To the walls of ancient cities, to the shores of every land ; 

Float her ships on every billow, and her flag in every breeze, 

With the tribute and the treasure of the islands and the seas. 


Bearing now her gorgeous banner o’er her unregarded dead, 
Come again her gathered armies to the fiercer conflict led ; 
Louder are the voice of warfare, and the cannon’s sullen roar, 
As the brave and lion-hearted come to fight the battle o’er. 


Darker is the encircling war-cloud o’er the battle’s scene of wo; 
Perish now a thousand dwellings, wasted by the invading foe : 
Through the histories of ages shall the wanton deed go down, 
Like a shadow o’er the story of the veteran’s renown. 


Lo! once more, as firm in silence as the hill whereon they stood, 

They who strike for Freedom conquer, and th’ oppressor bows in blood ; 
Wide and far, from earth to heaven, o’er the city and the sea, 

Over the loud din of battle, swells the shout of ‘ Lingerty "’ 


Thrice, O Freedom! is thy spirit strong against the coming foe, 
Thrice thine arm is red with slaughter, where the tides of battle flow ; 
But in bitterness and sorrow, as the foe came rushing on, 

Thou didst love the victor’s glory, and the battle doubly won. 


Thine was more than human courage, thine was more than valor then : 
They, unarmed, who met the tyrant, they were not defenceless men : 
Mightier than arméd thousands, and the glittering shield and sword, 
Is the holy cause of Freedom, and the favor of the Lorp! 


It were not heroic valor on the battle-field to lead, 

If there were not calmer courage for the darker hour of need : 
Then were heard the Hero’s counsel, for the hour of flight had come, 
And old Putnam’s voice of thunder o’er the rolling of the drum! 
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Mingled then the brave in battle, hand to hand and eye to eye ; 

They had lived like heroes only in that last dread hour to die ; 

It was there where blood was flowing like a fountain’s gushing tide, — 
With the Briton’s banner o’er him, that New-England’s WaRREN died ! 


Choking with the grief of heroes, heavy laden with their wo, 

Slowly then our ranks retreated, with their face against the foe ; 
And upon the hillside slumber’d they who perished in the strife, 
Martyrs in the cause of Freedom, for its love was more than life. 


So in silence sang a pilgrim, one amid a reverent crowd, 
Gathered where the silent granite lifts its brow above the cloud ; 
Morning greets it, and the sunset on its summit lingers long, 
And its never-dying glory is the Heritage of Song. 


THE FRIENDS: A COLLOQU Y. 


INTERVIEW FOURTEH. 


MEDON. 


An! my son! I see that fancy is painting pictures on your mind. 


CYRIL. 


Yes, father ; this mild balmy air and soft sunset had lulled me into 
a day-dream; a floating vision of a white-beached, verdant, flowery 
south-sea isle, that lay on the glad blue water like a sparkling emerald 
set in silver ; of spicy groves, of dancing nymphs and sylvan bowers ; 
of shepherd sages and amiable savages; in short, of that innocent, ig- 
norant, unsophisticated state, that ideal; which Rousseau preached and 
Chateaubriand experienced ; which poets praise, and youth sighs for. 


MEDON. 


Anp which never existed, save in the imaginings of some juvenile 
lover, or in the brain of romance ; they hide behind green hills the 
altar on which parents sacrifice their children ; or where an infuriated 
people torment and butcher helpless captives, instead of the flames of 
war, and shrieks of victims, they give us silver moonlight, and arcadian 
pipes. Savage life has appealed to, and interested the feelings of many 
by being called a state of nature. Now it seems to me it might as 
justly be called a state against nature, as one of nature; for is there 
not in man as great a tendency toward civilization as toward barbarism ? 
What we suppose man’s nature is a great and craving inclination im- 
planted by Gop for some thing, or state of being, as opposed to some 
other thing, or some other state of being ; and although reason might 
restrain him, so that he would choose the contrary of that which he 
desires, yet this could only control the act, not abolish the wish. If we 
say it is man’s nature to eat and sleep, this we can understand, for these 
are conditions of his existence ; but we cannot say it is man’s nature 
to dwell in caves or live in houses; these are things of habit ; and it 
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would seem to me that he is better fitted for, and more readily adapts 
himself to, the latter than the former habit. Man’s physical structure ; 
his long and helpless infancy ; his numerous wants; his great and 
manifold capacity for enjoyment ; his intense social feeling ; his per- 
ceptive and inventive faculties, seem as if he were especially designed 
for, and from necessity constrained to live in, a community. And the 
very formation of these must be founded on the idea of law, or the 
recognition of an abstract justice ; which abstraction, to be alike under- 
stood, and alike binding, must express itself in intelligible words; and 
however rude or imperfect these may be, when once established, it is 
law ; the seed out of which all social order, all industry, and all civili- 
zation, must grow ; and as eircumstances occur or alter, and new wants 
arise, other laws must be passed, some growing out of infractions of 
this primary law, some from the peculiar internal or external situation 
of the community, and last of all, those that regulate the relationship 
of one community with another. 

Thus the simple combination of a few savage individuals, each one 
of whom must so far curb his savage inclination as to agree with the 
rest, leads to the idea of individual rights ; these once conceded and 
secured, the desire for the accumulation and transmission of property 
immediately follows ; and to protect this from the arts of the crafty 
and the arm of the strong, the greater number of individuals, that is all 
who are neither very crafty nor very strong, are willing in some mea- 
sure to compromise their own sense of right, and take that of the gene- 
ral community, because it is able to enforce its sense ; and so by degrees, 
having the numerical strength, and obedience at command, it in time 
becomes a government ruled by the law of usage, or by the sense of 
the community. If in its infancy, it should be engaged in a war, most 
probably the former; with the power entrusted to an elected king as 
executive chief. If it should grow in peace, and be built up by com- 
merce, most likely the latter; governed by an aristocracy, or modified 
democracy. And as their internal and external relations increase and 
widen, it becomes necessary for the better understanding and security 
of all, to define, with as much exactness as possible, the duties and 
rights, both of the governed and of those who govern. ‘To do this, they 
form or adopt a code, or table, written upon parchment, engraved on 
stone, or tied in knots; no matter how, it is sufficient that they are equita- 
ble and definite, a protection against the crafty, and a wall against the 
strong, for law is not intended as a feather-bed for private vigilance to 
fall asleep on ; but every where retained somewhat of its original de- 
sign, that of taking care of a man’s rights, when and where he is not 
able to take care of them himself. 

Thus you see, my dear Cyril, that a degree of civilization must 
result even from the association of savages; and if this association 
continue to exist, the civilization must certainly increase ; developing 
the moral and intellectual faculties, until they control and direct the 
physical strength ; and then, if commerce should favor their inter- 
course with a more enlightened people, that acknowledge in them a 
natural equality, they will directly copy their arts, get instructed in 
their sciences, study their government and institutions, translate their 
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literature, improve their own language, and perhaps greatly excel the 
nation they have patterned after: for in the awakening of human in- 
tellect there is often a grandeur, a vigorous energy, an originality, a 
serious earnestness, that appears to have gathered strength from the 
preceding sleep: it is man’s strong nature not subdued, not enervated, 
but etherealized, and quickened into an almost divine conception of 
beauty ; which his newly-acquired skill, and aroused enthusiasm, in 
some measure enable him to make evident. My son, did you ever hear 
of a body of civilized men who voluntarily relinquished their advan- 
tages, and from choice relapsed into barbarism? Nay, if men hear of a 
solitary instance, is it not a matter of especial wonder, not one of 
sympathy, which would be the case were it a state of nature ; for that 
which Gop has stamped on the human heart, custom can never entirely 
erase. It is true that there is a sort of sickly and oppressive refine- 
ment ; that there is a refinement that passes civilization ; a refine- 
ment where polite forms enclose savage hearts and deeds; a gilded, 
barbarous, epicurianism, more profligate, more brutalizing, more re- 
volting, than the rudest state of existence ; where one half of a nation 
is starved, to make sensualists of the other half; where the physical 
strength and intellectual faculties of the masses are overstrained, over- 
tasked, distorted, that they may minister to the luxuries and amuse- 
ment of the few, instead of being employed for the benefit, the im- 
provement, the ennobling of the many; where the upper classes oppress 
and despise, where the lower tremble and hate. 

Now some honest men, misnamed philosophers, and some dishonest 
men, wrongly named politicians, have called this state of things the 
height of civilization, when in fact it is its decline and declension ; a 
social rottenness, that is dissolving all bonds, either natural or artifi- 
cial ; a returning of society toward its first elements, which in its en- 
deavors to avoid, has often given rise to, those convulsive efforts that 
have sometimes accelerated the ruin of, and sometimes renovated, 
nations. But one circumstance there is, we may rely on, that the up- 
heaving and explosion of this mass of misery will be in proportion to 
the force with which it was crowded down ; for their indistinct idea of 
good will lie beyond the lines and laws of ali that have oppressed 
them. But though an excess of wealth and luxury ought not to be 
taken as the test of civilization, yet a certain degree of both are ne- 
cessary to its perfection ; for people must have leisure, and the means 
that will give them this, before they can cultiwate their love for poetry, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture ; before they can possess that 
exquisite sense of the Beautiful, which enables them to recognize all 
that is spiritual in matter. It is indeed a fine art, and a humanizing 
one, so to infuse into death and inertness the divine and intellectual, 
that life involuntary feels with it; to make the real so far tributary 
to the unreal, that whole nations are wrought into sympathy with its 
unfelt though expressed hopes, fears, joys, and woes. And, my dear 
Cyril, I think if we could trace the origin of the fine arts, that we 
should find they have all sprung out of religious feeling. The first 
efforts in architecture arose from the desire that the gods might have 
a fitting temple ; the first poetry was song in their praises ; and find- 
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ing that words were insufficient for the expression, they endeavored to 
awaken music to their aid. 


CYRIL. 


Aas! my poor cloud-palace is entirely dissolved by the sun of 
truth ; and ever thus may the beams from heaven dispel the mists of 
earth! But, father, I fain would sink my bucket deeper into the well, 
and know for a certainty what government best developes the social 
and public virtues; under which system man advances nearest to- 
ward perfection ; and whether a republican or monarchical form is 
the most suitable to his nature, his interests, his improvement and 
happiness ? 

MEDON. 


My son, those are general and definite questions, which require par- 
ticular and circumstantial answers. There is in neither of these 
forms such positive good that we can affirm to either as a whole ; 
and yet at different epochs each has been well suited to the world’s 
wants. If we had an entire history since creation, it is probable we 
should find that these governments had been required in turn, and that 
each had regularly succeeded to the other. Belive me, my dear Cyril, 
all those great general questions that inexperience and ignorance so 
dogmatically decide upon, can never be so definitely answered by 
wisdom and experience ; for if we once arrived at a proved certainty, 
mankind might sit down contentedly on it, and fold up instead of un- 
furling their intellect: one generation might supinely repose upon the 
labor of another. No; it is by slow and painful degrees that the 
world advances toward certainty ; the hope of which constantly leads 
it on, and which is as constantly in the van. It would seem that re- 
publican institutions have in them a gigantic impulse, an onward 
progress ; and as if monarchical ones possessed that quiet repose, and 
political steadiness necessary to preserve and conserve these efforts 
and accelerations. Both of these forms, no doubt, are necessary at 
different eras: force and intellect cannot always toil, neither must 
they always slumber; one would lead to madness, the other to moral 
death ; repose is but taking rest for greater exertions; it is the time 
in which Experience looks round to examine whether the work be well 
done. 

It would seem almost impossible so to form a government that in- 
dividual intellect may be developed, individual rights protected ; and 
at the same time there should exist, in conjunction with this universal 
liberty, an arm of power strong enough to suppress license, prevent 
corruption, and control abuses. If you make men subjects, you curb 
their activity as citizens; if you make them citizens, each one in 
some measure is the law; in either case, there are evils: the concen- 
tration of power leads to oppression ; the diffusion is apt to degenerate 
into license and lawlessness. It cannot be denied that republics have 
been the active agents for man’s progression. Only think, my son, 
what the world owes to others, and its memories ; its poets, orators, 
artists, and historians ; its patriots, sages and politicians ; her glorious 
and rational appreciation of liberty; when she declared a state to be a 
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moral being ; and dese and renal all, aie she Monel mankind 
with that sacred bond, out of which has arisen domestic happiness, 
social order, love of country, all the decencies, charities, and obliga- 
tions of life; every public and private virtue, that ennobles, exalts, 
and sanctifies man. 

Os m@ t-ks. 


On, father! what a double power has the name of Athens! It 
breathes a tenderness into the heart, dissolving it like the softest 
music ; while at the same time it rouses in the mind a mighty enthu- 
siasm, stirring it as the trumpet does a battle host. I look upon Rome 
with admiration, wonder, and astonishment ; but oh, Athens! I turn 
to thee as a child to its dead mother; and feel that from thy bosom 
the world has drawn life and nourishment. Oh, venerable city ! queen 
of the earth! crown of Greece — still art thou the world-example ! 


MEDON. 


Yes, mankind owe a deep debt of gratitude to Athens ; and when it 
is asked ‘What have republics done for the world ?’ we have ouly to 
point toward Rome, Venice, the Italian Republics, the Hanse-Towns, 
Holland ; and ask, ‘ What would have been the present state of the 
world, had these never existed?’ We grant they are subject to tumult, 
factions, and often to sudden and abrupt constitutional violations ; for 
the unimpeded effort which intellect makes in all things must some- 
times convulse politics. They are like voyagers in search of new 
continents ; though sometimes a good ship may strike a rock, or get 
stranded in shallows, yet their experience and discoveries yield a rich 
reward for many centuries. It is evident that any mistakes or faults 
committed by a democratic government can never be hidden nor con- 
cealed ; for all its acts and operations are not only open to public in- 
spection and comment, but executed under the eyes, and exposed to 
the animadversions, of a hostile and opposing party, whose ascent to 
political influence depends upon the misconduct or unpopularity of 
those who hold power. These interested and searching examiners in- 
quire into, report, and dilate upon every evil that occurs, magnifying 
its extent, exaggerating its consequences, until a very small matter 
wears the appearance of a large one, and is often imposed on the 
world as such. Thus its faults and defects are written on the surface, 
and all who look may read. But on the contrary, in a monarchy the 
government in tranquil times is its own judge; its prerogatives, its 
political and palace-patronage, its laws of constructive treason and of 
libel ; its armed soldiery, the habitual deference to authority and rank, 
all preclude this close and inquisitorial scrutiny ; this free and loud 
expression of popular opinion. The people are not allowed to meet 
together in public to express their dissatisfaction, or to pass censure on 
their rulers, for what they consider a violation of their rights. No; 
he who would hear the voice of the people, must hold his ear to the 
earth and catch it in low murmurs, for the fear of punishment sup- 
presses its proclamation. Its crimes and oppressions are only revealed 
partially, or by chance: what seems tranquillity is often the apathy of 
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despair, the stillness of death. Now and then the dark curtain is lifted 
up, and a sad picture presents itself; such as the life of Pellico ex- 
poses ; such mercies as Austria has lately wreaked on unoffending 
Gallicia ; such unmitigated miseries as Russia has inflicted in making 
her forced settlements. There is a confraternity among citizens who 
all possess equal] political rights, that can never be felt where people 
are divided into classes: these artificial distinctions must weaken 
man’s affection for man; individual feeling and sympathy must be 
the warmest and strongest toward that of which it forms a component 
part ; and consequently diminish toward those that recede from it. 
Where legal barriers make men’s destinies, and there is not one in a 
thousand born with sufficient talent to overleap them, the most favored 
class from habit regards their privileges as rights due to a superior 
nature ; the greater number are satisfied with their station, and the 
state loses their services, or pays too high for them: the hands of the 
upper classes, and the intellect of the lower, remain in a measure idle 
and unemployed. 

The poor grudge and repine that any part of their hard and ill-paid 
labor should go to support what they consider idleness, profusion and 
dissipation. ‘They are generally too ignorant to understand the princi- 
ples upon which their government is based, and that each division is a 
pillar necessary for the support of the whole ; or if sufficiently educated 
to comprehend this, often decline bearing the weight of an edifice which 
they say is too narrow, either to protect or shelter them. We cannot 
expect every element of humanity to be astir, without producing a 
degree of turbulence and commotion. Thus in democracies, those great 
and important questions and measures which affect the interests of a 
whole community cannot always be discussed, decided upon and carried 
into effect by those same people, without occasional faction and tumult. 
Human institutions cannot entrust a power for good that may not be per- 
verted into evil; and on this account it is that republics often rise and 
decay with equal rapidity. In their ascent, it is the strength of a whole 
people put into one body, aiming at one object ; in their descent, it is 
corruption in a thousand shapes, each one a death. It is only good 
sense and good morals that can uphold a free community ; for if they 
can be either deceived or bought, their freedom is only an illusion ; 
they have voluntarily chosen bondage ; they are signed, sealed, and 
delivered to slavery ; slaves to their own sins, and slaves to the highest 
bidder. 

In a republic, incorruptible political integrity is the imperative duty 
of every citizen ; and whosoever forfeits or compromises this, in how- 
ever small a matter, is a traitor to his cause and country. Where con- 
stitutional liberty exists, bribery in some shape is the engine that is 
always employed to sap and undermine it: people’s wills cannot be 
forced, so they must be bought ; sometimes with sweet promises, some- 
times with sweets more substantial. And,my dear Cyril, although the 
prosperity and permanent power of any government must mainly 
depend upon the virtue of its people, a republic cannot exist, cannot live 
upon any other foundation. Political honesty is its vitality, and this can 
only grow out of private virtue and private wisdom. All governments 
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have done well at certain seasons, and have supported a happy and 
thriving population, fondly attached and devoted to their peculiar forms. 
The goodness of a government must in a great measure depend upon its 
fitness and suitability to those it governs. 

Let us for a moment cast a glance back through the ages, and see the 
immense chain of splendid cities that once existed between Hindostan 
and the Mediterranean; surrounded as they were by well-cultivated 
countries, that supported a numerous, wealthy, and happy population. 
Look at Ariana, Assyria, and Lesser Asia: here we find monarchies, 
sacerdotal governments, and republican towns, all flourishing ; built up 
and supported under opposite institutions ; all celebrated for their civili- 
zation and commerce, for their industry and prosperity. We have 
accounts of some of those cities having been ruled by the same here- 
ditary sacerdotal sway, from the earliest antiquity up to the reign of 
Augustus ; and while states were dissolved and torn to pieces around, 
they remained united andentire. We have the little kingdom of Epirus, 
where for nine hundred years the crown was transmitted from father to 
son. We have the example of Carthage, where for five hundred years 
there was neither tumult nor sedition. Man is not so limited in his 
faculties but that they can be unfolded under different auspices. And 
perhaps all systems, at times, may be requisite for his free and full 
development. S. M. P. 


LOVE AN D PRUDENCE. 


Love and Prudence strayed one day 
Hand in hand together ; 

O’er hill and dale, to dance and play 
Like faéries in fine weather. 


With shouts of joy the silly crowd 
Now hailed them as they passed ; 

But wise folks shook their heads, and vowed 
It was too good to last. 


At first they kept their onward way, 
Nor wandered from the track ; 

For whensoe’er Love sought to stray, 
Grave Prudence held him back. 


Till, tempted by two bright black eyes, 
An envious hedge he crossed, 

But when he thought to gain the prize, 
He found Love’s labor lost. 


And when the house-dog, Jealousy, 
Resented this ill-breeding, 

* Alas!’ said Prudence, ‘now I see 
Young Love here lies a-bleeding !” 


When he again his luck would try, 
By a deep river’s side 

Chasing a vagrant butterfly, 
He fell into the tide. 
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Love and Prudence. 


*‘ Ah" said Conservative, and smiled, 
Raising him from the stream, 

* Will not this plunge, my silly child, 
Rouse thee from Love’s young dream ? 


Now Love, while wet, was very sad, 
And vowed he ’d roam no more ; 

But soon, his garments dry, the lad 
Ran riot as before. 


While gaily on he wends his way, 
With childish exultation, 

Young men and maidens own his sway, 
Aud bow in adoration. 


‘ My time is come; I must away,’ 
Says Prudence, ‘for I see 

Love conquers all, and if I stay, 
The rogue will conquer me.’ 


‘I will not wait upon thy throne, 
Thou boy-king, proud and vain ; 
When thou art wise and sober grown, 
I’ll come to thee again.’ 


Now Love, from Prudence disenthralled, 
Licentious pleasures tried, 

And Folly to his councils called, 
With Fraud, Deceit and Pride. 


But soon he loathed the course he ran, 
And struggled to be free ; 

For, born and bred a gentleman, 
He scorned bad company : 


And now no more with Folly strays, 
But quits th’ ignoble train, 

And turns to Wisdom’s pleasant ways, 
And Prudence seeks again. 


And Love grown older, and reformed 
From each besetting sin, 

A new administration formed, 
And Hymen was brought in. 


Prudence, as Premier is restored, 
And Learning justice deals ; 
Honesty rules the treasury-board, 
And Wisdom holds the seals. 


And Prudence, now once more in vogue, 
A new career began ; 
Right glad to find the little rogue 
come a married man. 


Now all things, ruled by wedded Love, 
Like marriage bells do jingle: 

Which clearly to my mind doth prove 
‘That Love should not go single. 


Love is not blind, as proverbs tell ; 
To lead a happy life, 

The only means, he sees full well, 
Are Prudence and a wife. 
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WIDOWER’S ASPIRATION. 
I CANNOT CHOOSE BUT WEEP.’ 


O porn it walk, that spirit bright and pure, 

And may it disembodied, ever come 

Back to this earth? I do not, dare not hope 

A reappearance of that kindest eye, 

Or of that smoothest cheek, or sweetest voice ; 

But can she see my tears, when I, alone, 

Weep by her grave? and may she leave the throng 
Where angels minister and saints adore, 

To visit this sad earth ? 


When, as the night 
Of fireside winter gathers chilly round, 
I kiss our little child, and lay me down 
Upon a widowed pillow, doth she leave 
Those glorious, holy, heavenly essences, 
Those sacred perfumes round the throne on high, 
To keepa watch on me? and upon ours? 
Her I did love, and I was loved again ; 
And had it been my mortal lot, instead, 
1 would, were I accepted, ask my Gop 
For one more look upon my wife and child. 


riCgrT~cne2.s OF Pee FF 2 BF. 


ROLL BACK THE TIDE OF TIME 


In that grand historic drama, the awakening of Europe from the 
slumber of ages, there are three scenes which time has hallowed for 
everlasting memory ; three ‘ Pictures of the Past,’ which must remain 
enshrined forever upon the page of history and in the hearts of men. 
Their details are indeed familiar as the stories of childhood ; but their 
results have surpassed the calculations of wisdom and the dreams of 
fancy, and will cease only with the fulfilment of the destiny of man. 

Nearly eight hundred years ago, a gray-haired Hermit, in his cowl 
and cassock, went forth alone upon a strange eventful mission. He had 
come from his weary wanderings in the Holy Land: he had beheld its 
hallowed shrines trampled beneath the foot of the infidel ; he had seen 
the pilgrim writhing beneath the rod of the tyrant, even as he bowed at 
the altars of his worship; and he returned to arouse all Christendom to 
rescue and revenge. 

Bearing the Cross, the emblem of his trust, he went forth boldly to 
proclaim his message. From hill-top and valley, from Alpine summit 
and from vine-clad field, the stirring summons rang. Prince, peer, and 
peasant gave back a joyful echo; the Vatican replied with its omnipo- 
tent thunders, and Europe to its utmost borders responded to the call of 
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that one feeble messenger. Theenthusiasm spread likea flame through 
allthe land. The king left his throne and cast aside his sceptre, to 
march in the van-guard of his eager armies. The warrior buckled on 
his armor and led his vassal train, in the pomp of war, from the halls of 
his ancestors. The knightly boy forgot his childhood, and proudly 
lifted his father’s sword ; and the wife forgot her feebleness and followed 
her lord upon his martial pilgrimage. From hovel and from hall, from 
castle and from cot, they came to swell the mighty tide that poured its 
living waves toward the gates of the Sacred City. 

And what though the ‘pestilence that walketh in darkness’ and the 
famine ‘that wasteth at noon-day’ strewed with unburied dead the 
march of that motley throng? ‘Those who were spared from their 
fearful ravages, went forth from the long night of barbarism, and there 
in the portal of the Eastern sky they hailed the morning star that he- 
ralded that glorious day of civilization whose noon-tide blaze is beaming 
on usnow. What though their armies were repeatedly hurled back by 
the hand of the infidel, leaving the proudest of their chivalry and the 
noblest of their knightly blood upon the plains of Asia? Their scat- 
tered bands returned to find the rod of the oppressor quivering in his 
grasp, and the yoke of their servitude broken. And what though, 
when the reverend preacher of the Pilgrim’s wrongs was silent in the 
grave, the Crescent still glittered on the temples of Jerusalem? The 
efforts and sufferings of the Crusaders, in striving to plant the Cross 
upon those towers, first awakened Europe from the lethargy of feudal 
ignorance, and taught the nations the rights of society and the supre- 
macy of law; a lesson that after times have well improved. 

Although the inhabitants of Europe lingered still for many a year in 
their dark prison-house of ignorance, its doors were broken, and their 
bonds were burst. The path of blood that marked the Eastern sands, 
was the first faint wavering step in that triumphant march in which the 
mind of man is leading on the world. 

Four hundred years ago, in a dark chamber of a German city, there 
sat a man absorbed in silent meditation. He was alone, with his high 
thoughts and dreams of glory. Around him were strewn rude blocks, 
carved, not with quaint images and strange devices, but with the simple 
letters of the Latin alphabet. Before him lay an ancient manuscript, 
and beside it a faithful copy. It was the first printed Bible ; the Book 
of Life ; the burning words of the prophets and martyrs of old, fresh 
from the iron grasp of that magic instrument whose influence was des- 
tined to be greater than that of the sceptre or the sword. It was an 
hour of pride for that lone inventor. The book, as the artist has por- 
trayed it, was open at the words, ‘And there was light.’ And as he 
gazed on that prophetic sentence, and seemed lost in a dream of ambition, 
we might imagine that there, at that still midnight hour, and beneath 
that lamp’s dim light, he saw far onward in the path of coming time, 
the honor given to his memory; we might suppose that he felt, that as 
at the morning of Creation, dight in its first splendor broke upon prime- 
val darkness at the mandate of Omnipotence, even so there, in that dark 
chamber, and at the call of Genius, the light of Truth had risen to pour 
its beams on all the world, as free and fadeless as the light of heaven. 
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But it wasnot so. Although, as he looked upon that sacred volume, he 
felt the proud consciousness that he had conferred on man a great and 
lasting benefit; yet he knew not, he dreamed not, of the power which 
future ages were destined to develope in the tremendous engine he had 
forged. He dared not hope that the rude offspring of his own unfettered 
thought should prove the mightiest instrument in the hand of civiliza- 
tion. Yet there, in that lone student-cell ; there, in the mystic recesses 
of that single human mind ; occurred the grandest scene in mental 
disenthralment, the préudest era in the history of human improve- 
ment. 

More than three hundred years ago, a frail and storm-worn bark 
was struggling onward through the western waters of the wide At- 
lantic. She ploughed the waves of an unknown sea. She sailed in 
silence and in gloom, where human eye had never gazed before. Her 
only guide were the stars of heaven, and the compass, ever pointing to 
the pole with its mysterious finger. Despair was resting, like a pall, 
on all the hearts she bore, save one. Cotumsus stood alone upon her 
bounding prow, with his eye still beaming with the light of hope bent 
on the western sky. Behind him was his home, its memories and its 
joys ; around him was the ‘ waste of waters ;’ and before him —not a 
dreary blank, not the mere expanse of blending sea and sky, but the 
fairy land that filled his boyhood’s reveries ; the full realization of his 
manhood’s dreams! For even while he gazed, he caught, far in the 
west, the token of his triumph —a light faintly flickering i in the dark 
horizon. For a moment he hesitated, fearing that he saw a star just 
sinking to its ocean pillow; but no, it was the day-star of his glorious 
destiny. He neared those unknown shores ; he leaped upon the strand, 
and as he bowed in thanksgiving, amid his wondering welcomers, he 
seemed to see the future with a prophet’s vision; he seemed to feel 
that though disgrace and gloom should shadow his declining years, yet 
the single step from that frail boat to the shore of that strange land 
was a mighty stride in the stately march of human improvement. 

Such were three of the most memorable scenes in the history of 
modern civilization. They are steps that will remain impressed upon 
the sands of time ; the plainest land-marks of all coming ages. They 
have lent their light and energy to all succeeding times. Mind has 
burst the fetters of its feudal bondage, and now rejoices in the full 
exercise of its god-like powers. ‘Truth dwells no more locked up in 
cloister or in cell ; the secrets of its inmost shrine are now unveiled to 
every passing worshipper. Its course shall be ever onward! There 
are still dark places in the earth, lands from which the veil of igno- 
rance and superstition has never been removed, minds upon which the 
light of truth has never dawned. But if age after age will properly 
employ its gathered treasures ; if the chosen guardians of truth are 
faithful to their holy trust ; some generation perhaps not far distant in 
the future, shall behold the time, so long foretold, when 


‘ THE rose shall bloom in the lonely place, 
And the wild shall echo with sounds of joy;’ 


when far away, where night has long been brooding, the light of know. 












































ledge and the’Gospel shall ‘ arise and shine’ forever ; and here in our 
own favored land, already radiant with its glory, there shall seem 
‘another morn risen on mid-noon.’ 





A. Q. E. 


WILLIE AND ANNIE: A BALLAD. 


BY JOHN HH. REEYN. 


Tare Lady Mary, at eventide, 
She walked along the castle wall ; 
The cold October's sun had set, 
And dews began to fall. 
Leaning, with a fixed intent, 
On the massive battlement, 
The Lady gazed with wistful, sad emotion 
Over the ocean. 


Attending on her Lady’s steps, 
Her maid, fair ANNiE. followed nigh ; 
And sadder than her Lady’s far 
Was ANNIiE’s clouded eye. 
Nor with longing gazed she 
O’er the chill-blue, sail-less sea ; 
Her hope, outwearied by the long delay, 
Had died away. 


Sighing, the Lady Mary said : 
*Would that Earl Rona.p’s ship were here !’ 
But where the Lady drew a sigh, 
ANNtE let fall a tear. 
When from Lady Mary’s eye 
Down a tear stole silently, 
The gushing drops o’er ANNIE’s face again 
Ran down like rain. 


‘Grieve not for me so sorely, child ; 
Should he a fairer maiden see, 
It would go hard but I could find 
A knight more true than he !” 
ANNIE’s bosom, strangely throbbing, 
Rose and fell with sighs and sobbing ; 
‘ Like swelling waves by gusty winds opprest 
Heaved ANNIE’s breast. 


Then, turning from the glooming sea : 
* *}'is not for me those tears are shed ! 
Come tell me all thy sorrows, child,’ 
The Lady Mary said. 
Brokenly, ’mid sobs and sighs, 
ANNIE whispering replies : 
* False WILLIE vowed that, ere he went to sea, 
He 'd marry me.’ 


Then followed all the artless tale, 

How, in the springing month of May, 

One evening on the grassy bank 

They both together lay; 
Nightingales in twilight sung, 
Closer side by side they clung, 
With many a kiss, and ie love-longing sigh, 
The hours flew by. 
17 
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"T was long since they had promised both 
The morrow should their bridal be ; 
No wonder then they lay reclined 
Beneath the linden-tree. 
With his arms twined round the maid, 
WILLIE vowed and WILLIE prayed, 
And wiled away, with honeyed soft pretence, 
Her innocence. 


But early at the peep of dawn, 
While sleeping gentle ANNIE lay, 
And dreamed of WILLI«&’s ardent love 
And of her bridal day; 
Ready WiLuie’s ship was made, 
Sails were spread and anchor weighed 
Down on a flowing tide, with favoring breeze, 
He rode the seas. 


Listening into the chilly night, 
The while her color went and came, 
The Lady Mary heard that tale 
Of secret sin and shame. 
Gentle pity dropped, like dew, 
From her eye of heavenly blue, 
And kindly were her words ; but ANNIE’s grief 
Knew no relief. 
The autumn went, the winter came, 
And cheerful Christmas-tide was nigh ; 
But never more the smile of joy 
Was seen in ANNIE’S eye. 
‘Go confess thee ere the feast,’ 
Lady Mary said: ‘ the priest 
Will name thy penance, which may calm thy breast, 
And give thee rest.’ 


Kneeling before the priest, she poured 
Her woes into his aged ear ; 
He to the trembling sinner gave 
A penance stern and drear: 
‘ Thrice for solitary prayer 
To the Virarn’s shrine repair ; 
Barefoot, by night ; kneel there, with no soul near thee, 
And she will hear thee.’ 


High, in a barren spot, this shrine 

Stood on a crag’s o’erhanging brow, 

Where winter winds blew bleak and cold, 

While the sea rolled deep below. 
Here a baron’s son expired, 
By unholy passion fired ; 
The father built this shrine, where for the dead 
Masses were said. 


Upon the steep and craggy path 
The midnight moon shone high and clear, 
When to the Virain’s antique shrine 
Annie alone drew near. 
Silent were the winds, and ocean 
Ceased his restless murmuring motion, 
While on the ground before the Heavenly Maid 
Fair ANNIE prayed. 


The second night the moon rode high, 
But shed a chill and misty light ; 
And, from the ocean, dense and dank 


Rolled in the sea-fog white. 
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Cheerlss looked the Maid Divine, 
As she knelt before her shrine, 
And soughs of wind, like living sighs, blew round 
With dying sound. 


The third night brings a fearful change ; 
O’er all the heaven thick darkness lowers, 
Down on the whistling Norwest wind 
The driving sleet-storm showers. 
Yet along the craggy path 
ANNIE struggles wiih its wrath, 
While loud below, upon the rocky shore, 
The hoarse waves roar. 


In vain her tear-dimmed eyes she strains 
To pierce the stormy gloom around, 
While her white feet, benumbed, bleed fast 
On the cold and jagged ground. 
Shrill winds, through the branches bare, 
Shriek like lost souls in despair ; 
And like pale ghosts the sleet-white bushes stand 
On either hand. 


Before the Blessed Onr., at last, 

ANNIE her growing burden bore, 

There panting sank, with weariness 

And pangs unknown before. 
Yet she knelt, for all her wo, 
Moaning prayed at every throe, 
Then down before the shrine, with wailings loud, 
In anguish bowed. 


The Viren, from the niche of stone 
Beheld her pain with moveless eye, 
Nor ‘any saint took pity on 
That lonely agony.’ 
Folding faint her guilt-born child, 
ANNIE hushed his birth-ery wild, 
And made his cradle, in the wintry storm, 
Her bosom warm. 


Hark ! through the rising storm, new sounds 
Of dismal horror fill the wood ; 
On the rough path wild-howling wolves 
Have snuffed the scent of blood! 
Glowering through the hurtling air, 
See their dull-blue eyeballs glare ! 
With rustling noise, crunches the ice-leaves dead 
Their hurrying tread. 


No hope for gentle ANNrE now! 
Snatching but time for one short prayer, 
With a long last kiss she clasped her babe ; 
And, wildered by despair, 
Headlong, like a meteor’s light, 
From the cliff’s o’erhanging height 
Adown she plunged ; and in the hoary deep 
They fell asleep. 


False WiLuir’s ship was homeward bound, 
And on this drear December day 
The land-ward storm-wind drove them on 
Straight toward the rocky bay, 
Billow-struck, the strong ship quivered, 


Sails were rent, the thick masts shivered ; 
Night rushed down with fierce gale and gloomy cloud, 


And on they ploughed. 
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Cries, oaths and groans, curses and prayers 
Were mingled with the tempest’s roar ; 
But fearless WiILLiz mocked them all, 
While hard the helm he bore. 
He alone the storm defied, 
Laughing to the cowards, cried : 
‘Nor Gop nor fiend fear I! and shall I quail 
At the sound of a gale?’ 


When lo! along the nearing shore 
He saw by a blue spectre light 
Fair ANNIE with her new-born babe, 
In the cold, dreary night. 
Loud the little infant’s wail 
Pierced the shrieking of the gale ; 
On Wi.uie’s hardened soul the strange sound fell 
Like a death-knell. 


Slow o’er the crests of fiery foam, 
He saw the ghostly figures glide, 
Rising and falling with the waves, 
Up to the vessel’s side. 
O’er her face of pale despair 
Down hung ANNie’s dripping hair ; 
The shivering babe close to her bosom clung, 
While thus she sung : 


* My love! this is our nuptial night, 
Deep in the sea our bride-bed lies ; 
And merry will be the wedding-feast 
When the morning sun shall rise.’ 
On her cheek glowed blushes bright, 
As upon that fatal night, 
And, dimly branching o’er her, he could see 
The linden tree. 


Pale at the spectral sight, and dumb 
In trembling terror WILLIE stands, 
While, wrenched by the surge, the laboring helm 
Flew from his palsied hands, 
O’er the deck, with deluge dread, 
Mountain billows bowed their head, 
And dashed the false wretch in their bursting sweep 
Far down the deep. 


Upon the icy beach, at morn, 
Fair ANNIE’'s lifeless form was found, 
Her lovely limbs at ease diffused 
Along the frozen greund, 
With her babe upon her breast, 
Hushed too soon to his last rest, 
They kissed the margin of the wintry deep, 
As yet asleep. 


Together in their narrow bed 
Fair ANNIE and her babe were laid, 
Where over them, when spring-tide came, 
The linden threw its shade. 
At her head pale roses stand, 
Planted by her lady’s hand, 
Who, wandering in the summer twilight, here 
Sheds many a tear. 


But high up on the jagged rocks. 
False WILLIE’s corse was thrown ashore, 
Shattered and torn that not a trace 

Of human shape it bore. 
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Howling wolves, by hunger urged, 
On the mangled carcass gorged, 
And left to bleach among the barren stones 


His nameless bones. 


Reader! hast thou like WILLIE sinned, 
Or like fair ANNIE gone astray, 
And thinkest Goo’s eye did not see, 
His hand will not repay? 
Thou hast read this story o’er ; 
‘Go thy way, and sin no more,’ 
Lest horrors, crowding round thy life’s last goal, 
Cewkalen thy soul. 


SKETCHES FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY OUR EASTERN CORRESPONDENT. 


A rew days ago, (April 26th,) took place the betrothal of the Sul- 
tan’s youngest sister, AptLen Suttan, to Menemep Att Pacna, the 
handsomest Turk in Constantinople. His office is that of General of 
the Artillery ; his rank that of a Muchir, a grade equal to that of 
Grand-Vizier, and one which, under the new régime of Turkey, has 
taken the place of a ‘ Pacha of three Tails.’ It may not be amiss also 
to remark, that the system of showing the rank of the office by the 
exhibition of a certain number of Toughs, or horse-tails, ceased with the 
destruction of the Janissaries. ‘These horse-tails were simply long 
white hairs from the tail of an ox, fastened to the end of a standard, 
and not the full ‘downward pendabus,’ as is generally supposed. 
Mehemed Ali Pacha, soon to receive the highest honor a subject can 
aspire to in this country, was in his youth of very indigent and hum. 
ble circumstances. The late Sultan Mahmed found him in the shop 
of a Sandukji, or trunk-maker, was struck with his handsome and 
intelligent countenance, relieved his master from his farther mainten- 
ance, and brought him up in his own palace, as a companion to his 
son, the present Sultan. Like many others in his situation, he received 
the usual, aud it may be added, only education of youth in the East ; 
to read the Koran without understanding it, or commit it to memory ; 
to read the more celebrated Persian poets, such as Hafiz and Saadi, 
write a good hand, and speak with elegance and eloquence. Even 
before his patron’s decease, he filled some inferior offices in his house- 
hold; owes his promotion to the present Sultan; and only recently, 
preparatory to the honor now conferred on him, created a Muchir ; the 
highest rank he can attain, though he may fill a higher office than the 
one he now holds, such as that of Capudan Pacha, or Grand Vizier. 

It is said that he endeavored for some time to prevent the present 
honor from being conferred upon him, but finally had to submit to the 
Sultan’s will; for beside the immense expense which it brings upon 
him, and the great loss of liberty attending it, he is compelled by cus- 
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tom to divorce forthwith ts two wives to teins he is much stinabud vil 
separate himself forever from them and the children they have borne 
him ; as the Sultan’s sister cannot divide her husband’s affection with 
any other female. By her he can have no offspring, for the Oriental 
custom, founded upon a verse of the Koran, prevents her children from 
enjoying life, and are therefore always supposed to be still-born. The 
present Sultan has had already three sisters married; two are dead, 
and one yet lives, whose wedding occurred in 1842, none of whom 
have any children ; and this custom of destroying infants is supposed 
to be practised among many of the wealthier families of Constantinople. 

Before mentioning what occurred at the present betrothal, it may be 
useful to relate, that when a Mussulman wishes to find a spouse, he 
deputes either his own mother, or another elderly female, relative or 
otherwise, in whose judgment and taste he has confidence, to search 
for a damsel worthy of his affections. The young lady once found, a 
negotiation is entered into regarding the sum called Mihi Muedjel, or 
dowry, which he must pay to her in case of subsequent divorce. This 
sum generally serves to support the female, until another offer is made 
to her, or even as a fortune, to endow her on a second marriage. It is 
not however commonly very great ; and must be paid to her immedi- 
ately on being divorced, except when she herself relinquishes it, as is 
often the case, when she is desirous, @ tout prix, of being separated from 
a disagreeable and miserly husband. This difficulty being settled, 
there is another dowry or marriage gift, called Mihi “Muddjel, which 
he presents to her immediately after the conclusion of the nuptial cere- 
mony, and which consists of money, clothes, jewelry, or furniture. 

The higher class of Mussulmans of the present day have seldom 
more than one wife, who is generally the daughter of their equal in 
rank, perhaps superior, married from personal interest, from whom 
divorces are of course seldom. None, not even the Sultan, can have 
more than four legal wives at one time, and though a Mussulman may 
divorce his wife or wives at will, with or without any fault on her 
part, it can be done but four times, after which he cannot marry her 
again until she has been the legal wife of another. This of course also 
seldom happens ; and when it “does, the wife, who though divorced for 
the fourth time, is still desired by her late husband, contracts a formal 
union with a man of low degree, and is divorced from him again on 
the morrow. Marriages of interest, such as for family influence or 
fortunes, are as common as in Christian countries, and then the mar- 
riage conditions prevent the husband from taking any other. The 
wife’s property is always her own, and can never be taken for her 
husband’s debts ; and as it is retained by her in case of divorce, it 
constitutes a strong tie between them. 

There are again many Mussulmans who do not marry at all, on ac- 
count of the expense, but purchase one or more female slaves. A 
Sultan never marries ; his wives are slaves, either bought by or pre- 
sented to him; and when his four, five, six, or seven wives are spoken 
of, those of his female slaves, whose children have been permitted to 
live as heirs to his throne, are meant. The forms of ceremony and 
etiquette are as strict and well defined among Islam ladies of quality 
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as among their lords. A slave cannot sit in the presence of her master 
or mistress, or in that of any other free person; and this therefore 
prevents any civilities occurring between the free-wife of one Mussul- 
man and the slave-wife of another. Their children are however 
equally free, and enjoy equal rights of inheritance. The latter may 
be elevated in social rank by being freed and legally married by her 
husband-master, who cannot sell her if she bears him a child, and it 
lives. The ladies are as imperious in their demands in this country 
as elsewhere ; require their Arabah, or coach, Caique, or boat, costly 
dresses, white and black slaves to attend upon them; and beside 
making visits of ceremony to the harems of their husbands’ equals, 
spend entire days at vapor baths — the ‘locum scandalum’ of the 
East — or in making Keffs, pic-nics, on the Bosphorus or Golden Horn. 
The slave-wife can only visit slaves, or as a slave has but few ac- 
quaintances, and therefore spends much of her time in her own harem 
among other slaves. Thus while the condition of the free Mussulman 
wife, in point of liberty, is superior to that of the Christian, the lot of 
the poor slave-wife is a most melancholy one. 

It is difficult to form a proper conception of what are the feelings of 
a Circassian slave, torn from her native home in early youth, sepa- 
rated forever from her parents and relatives, sold into slavery at Con- 
stantinople, and removed from harem to harem by each new purchaser, 
until, on reaching the age of puberty, she becomes the slave-wife of one 
for whom, from his advanced age, infirmities, or tyrannical disposition, 
she may never have any affection. Of the reverence and love which 
others entertain for country and home, she can have no idea; and she 
may almost be supposed to be heartless; her mind must be just what 
Nature made it, or only changed by the cold and oppressive treatment 
of her owners ; and yet her duty is to bring up and give the earliest 
and most lasting impressions to the future Effendis and Pachas of the 
empire. Many Circassian slaves are annually brought to Constanti- 
nople from their native hills in the Caucassus, from choice, for the 
story of those whose destiny it was to enter the harems of the greatest 
and wealthiest Pachas of Stamboul, or to become the mother of even 
Sultans, has shed a halo of glory over the loss of freedom and the 
name of a ‘slave.’ As a Mussulman can only be waited upon by a 
female slave, his own property, and as no free woman, not his wife, 
can expose her face before him, the extinction of slavery would ruin 
entirely the present Turkish social system. 

It is said here, and generally credited, that Mehemed Ali Pacha, 
some time since, was guilty of an act of cruelty toward two of his 
own slaves, which, though consistent with eastern custom and justice, 
will doubtless make an unfavorable impression on the mind of the oc- 
cidentalist. A young man, a slave, was left in charge of his master’s 
dwelling in the city, where resided a few female slaves. With one of 
these latter he became enamoured, and some three or four months 
elapsed before the condition of the ill-fated girl exposed her guilt. 
Her master had her immediately strangled, and, it is believed, not 
thrown into the Bosphorus, but buried. ‘The male slave, to whom the 
crime was traced, fled for refuge to the palace of his master’s greatest 
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friend and protector, acknowledged his guilt, and implored protection. 
The latter was given ; Mehemed Ali Pacha’s anger was apparently ap- 
peased; forgiveness was promised ; and after being absent some weeks, 
the young slave returned to his master’s dwelling. The promised 
pardon was delusive, for he was immediately put to death, some say 
by the brother of the Pacha, others by the Pacha’s orders and in his 
presence. When reproached by his friend for having forfeited his 
word, he declared that the young slave was still alive, and had been 
sent by him back to Circassia ! 

Mussulman marriages are very simple: the two proxies of the par- 
ties meet before an Jmaum, (priest,) or Cadi, (judge,) and declare that 
they appear in the place of such and such individuals, who under such 
and such conditions (the dowries) contract legal marriage. After this 
is executed, they are duly ‘husband and wife,’ though indeed they do 
not generally meet until after the conclusion of some two or three days’ 
rejoicing and entertainments. ‘These, of course, are dependent upon 
the condition of the parties, or of the husband alone. 

The betrothal of Menemep Aut Pacua took place in the old palace 
of the Ottoman Sultans, called by Frank travellers ‘The Seraglio,’ as 
if forsooth our young and gallant Sultan had but one establishment of 
that kind. It is situated on the site of ancient Byzantium, at the junc- 
tion of the Golden Horn and Bosphorus with the Sea of Marmora; a 
mass of irregular architecture, very oriental in appearance, mixed up 
with tall dark cypresses, gilded cupolas, trelliced balconies, towering 
minarets and chimneys, and lofty domes. It is much the most pic- 
turesque portion of this immense city ; and for an imperial residence, 
has not its equal on earth. 

The ceremony took place in the presence of the Valideh Sultan, or 
Sultan Mother, mother of the bride, the Kizlar Agasee, or ‘ Aga of the 
Girls,’ which is an appointment held by a ‘ gentleman of color,’ the in- 
tendant of the bride and her mother, one of the wealthiest men of the 
city, and the incumbent of the collectorship of the customs ; all of whom 
appeared as proxies on the part of the bride; and H. A. Riza Pacha, 
the Sultan’s favorite, as that of the groom. 

The amount of ‘ Divorce Dowry,’ if any, is not known ; that of the 
wedding, it is said, was fixed at twenty-five thousand dollars, beside a 
number of costly articles of apparel, etc. Immediately after the ter- 
mination of the betrothal, the bride’s mother and her suite, consisting 
of some sixty or eighty female slaves, and several of the aforementioned 
‘gentlemen of color,’ returned in state barges from the ‘ Old Seraglio’ 
to the new palace called Tcharagian, on the European shore of the 
Bosphorus. The bride was supposed to be in this latter palace, waiting 
the news of her bethrothal, and her “Dowry Present,’ which custom 
requires should be conveyed to her by the Grand Vizier. ‘Troops were 
stationed in file from Top-Khaneh, where Mehemed Ali Pacha has his offi- 
cial residence, tothe palace of Tcharagian. About half-way there is a 
large stone edifice, erected as a musket factory, and containing several 
spacious and well-furnished apartments for the use of the Sultan. In 
front of this building there is an open square, of some extent, through 

which the road passes: here the Sultan’s Harem, and those of several 
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of his Pachas were arranged on either side of the way, in their horse 
and oxen arabahs, so as to face His Highness, and permit him from the 
windows above, at one coup d’q@il, to survey the choicest of the royal 
harem and the capital. One arabah in particular seemed to merit 
more than any other his attention ; it contained six Turkish females, 
five of whom were pretty closely veiled ; but the sixth, seated in the front 
of the vehicle, displayed as much of her features and neck as Eastern 
modesty permits, to the gaze of the young Sultan, who from one of the 
windows above frequently observed her attentively through a spy-glass 
which he held in his hands: she might have been some favorite of the day, 
some successful rival in the royal harem, or the agent of a court intrigue, 
stationed there to captivate the young Sultan’s very susceptible heart. 

First in the cortége of the ‘ Dowry Present’ came a detachment of 
light artillery ; then a numerous staff, composed of the generals, colonels, 
majors, etc., of the artillery, Rechid Pacha ; the military governor of the 
city and commander-in-chief of the troops in European Turkey; H. A. 
Riza Pacha, the Generalissimo of the Army, and it may be said of the 
Ottoman government, for in consequence of his being the favorite of the 
Sultan, and always near his person, his influence governs all the opera- 
tions of the Porte ; and thirdly, H. A. Raouf Pacha, the aged and excel- 
lent Grand Vizier. 

Following these, came one hundred and thirty cavasses (police men) 
bearing on their heads one hundred and thirty flat baskets of open 
texture, with gauze covers, containing preserves of different kinds and 
colors, of rose leaves, orange buds, lemon flowers, bergamot, citron, cur- 
rants, raisins, peaches, cherries, cinnamon, mastic, etc., etc., in magni- 
ficent porcelain and crystal vases ; two European carriages, drawn each 
by four horses, containing each a box, garnished with crimson velvet, 
chased with silver, filled with the most precious and exquisite perfumes ; 
next came twenty cavasses, carrying as many light silver baskets, filled 
with silks of the costliest kinds, cashmere shawls, embroidered ’kerchiefs, 
towels, napkins, etc., and the utensils necessary for the bath, among 
which Eastern custom requires there should be a pair of high wooden 
shoes. In this instance they were richly laid with jewelry and pearls, 
and evidently intended to be remarkable for their great value. Among 
the other things were embroidered slippers, one pair of great cost, mir- 
rors, embroidered and jewelled, a gold wash-basin and cover of Eastern 
form, embroidered sofa-covers and cushion facings; and finally, five 
cavasses carried on their heads as many silver baskets, containing each 
five crimson sacks, in each of which were one hundred thousand pias- 
tres in gold pieces, making in total about twenty-five thousand dollars. 

It was said that the Princess-Bride, Aptten Suntan, was in one of 
the many arabahs before the Sultan’s apartments, and thus witnessed 
the cortége of her own marriage present. It was also said that when 
the cannon of the different batteries on the Bosphorus proclaimed the 
betrothal of Mehemed Ali Pacha to the Sultan’s sister, his two wives, 
now divorced, and their children, put on mourning, and left their former 
splendid home for the humbler one to which Eastern custom required 


them to retire. J.P. B. 


Constantinople, May, 1845. 
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Ora Atque Labora. 





ORA i ee ee LABORA. 





BY ALBERT PIKE. 


SwirFt y flashing, hoarsely dashing, 
Onward rolls the mighty river: 

Down it hurries to the sea, 

Bounding on exultingly ; 
And still the lesson teaches ever — 
Ora atque labora ! 


Trembling fountains on blue mountains 
Murmuring and overflowing, 
Through green valleys deep in hills, 
Send down silver brooks and rills, 
Singing, while in sunlight glowing ; 
Ora atque labora ! 









Onward flowing, ever growing, 
In its beauty each rejoices ; 

While in Night’s delighted ear, 
Through the amber atmosphere, 
Sounds the murmur of their voices — 
Ora atque labora! 










Archly glancing, lightly dancing, 

Eddies chasing one the other, 
Round old roots the current whirls, 
Over ringing pebbles curls; 

Each rill singing to its brother, 

Ora atque labora ! 


















Hoarsely roaring, swiftly pouring, 
Through tall mountains cloven asunder, 
Over precipices steep, 
Plunging to abysses deep, 
The cataract’s fierce voices thunder — 
Ora atque labora! 


Sunlight shifting, white mist drifting, 
On its forehead, whence it marches, 
Swelled with freshets and great rains, 
Shouting, where, through fertile plains, 
*T is spanned by aqueducts and arches — 
Ora atque labora ! 



















Thus Endeavor striveth ever, 
For the thankless world’s improvement ; 
Each true thought and noble word 
By the dull earth though unheard, 
Making part of one great movement : 
Ora atque labora ! 


Work then bravely, sternly, gravely ! 
Life for this alone is given ; 
What is right, that boldly do ; 
Frankly speak out what is true, 
Leaving the result to Heaven: 
Ora atque labora ! 







Little Rock, ( Arkansas.) 
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WALDEMA R. 


A STORY FROM THE CAMPAIGN BETWEEN THE AUSTRIANS AND THE FRENCH IN ITALY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF EKORNER 


WALDEMAR TO HIS FRIEND GUSTAVE. 


M. A. July 18th, 1805. 

Stitt, my dear Gustave, are we standing opposite to the enemy. [| 
cannot comprehend the cause of this eternal hesitancy. The whole 
army longs for a battle, and every body curses with me this annoying 
inactivity. And what is worse, it appears that it will be a good while 
that we shall be lying still here; and our hope soon to have a brush 
with the enemy may for a long time be unfulfilled. To-morrow [ shall 
take up my quarters with my riflemen two miles farther toward Villa- 
tosa. Iam cursed by my comrades for this change, but it is said to be a 
most beautiful place. It belongs to the Count P , who also pos- 
sesses considerable estates in Tyrol, where you must have heard of him. 
He lives here solely, it is said, in the enjoyment of the beautiful scenery 
around him ; and his family, like himself, are praised by all who know 
them. It cannot be denied that only in the rough scenes of war do we 
learn to value the pleasure of being surrounded by educated people. 
But these are mere passing events: I would rather go to battle to-mor- 
row than to live longer in this wretched state of idleness. Yet to enter 
this beautiful land, which always, even in my dreams, I have been 
longing for; to be assisting in chasing with bloody hands peace from 
this sacred ground ; this itis which pains me. I had hoped to pass the 
boundaries under different circumstances. At present however Iam a 
soldier ; a soldier from my own free will, from pure love of fighting ; 
and such warlike feelings do not suit this sky ; they suit not this scenery ; 
where all nature, in spite of the storm of the times, is beaming with 
splendor on the richest bounties. Oh! Iwish you could see my splen- 
did Italy! how it blooms in its glory! If one could enter here at the 
head of a victorious army ! 





Villarosa, July 21st, 1805. 

I write you from Villarosa—the paradise of nature. Friend, 
envy me —envy me every hour I am permitted to pass here. Whata 
society of amiable, of noble people! You should see MacpALeEng, with 
her tall noble figure, deep black eyes, and auburn curls; you should 
hear the harmony of her voice ; and oh! you would, like me, forget war 
and the battle-cry. The silent melancholy, the tender traces of a deep 
sorrow, which, like a saint’s glory, is expressed in her features, give to 
her something unspeakably attractive. But oh! the godlike cannot be 
described, neither the feelings which fill my heart with sweet intoxi- 
cation. Know that Magdalene is the daughter of Count P , to 





whom Villarosa belongs. I was received here like an old friend, with 
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so much kindness that Ie can scarcely conpreheed my own good Stuns. 

Only think, friend ; I live with her, under the same roof; I am con- 
stantly in her society ; I accompany her with my guitar when she sings 
the songs of her own country ; those sweet songs, so full of love and 
melancholy. She is conducting me amidst the surrounding scenery of 
the villa, and takes a lively interest in the delight which I feel in this 
little paradise that surrounds us. Oh! she isan angel! a being full of 
ihe sweetest tenderness. How do I feel her presence ! I am too 
happy — for I may see her. 


Villarosa, July 15, 1805. 

Sue has a brother to whom she is very much attached. He has been 
obliged to leave our service on account of a duel, and they scarcely 
know of his whereabout. This is the cause of her melancholy, for she 
clings to this brother with a love and a tenderness most natural to her 
feeling heart. When she told me this, with an expression of the deepest 
sorrow, tears standing in her eyes, I cannot tell you how much I was 
affected. Perhaps there is no circumstance in human life, where the 
tenderness and at the same time the sublimity of the soul can be plainer 
expressed than in sorrow. There is nothing more touching than the 
beautiful tears in the beautiful eyes of a woman. [told her so, and she 
felt that I did not want merely to flatter her: tenderly she pressed my 
hand, which I had taken in the moment of excitement, arose hurriedly, 
and said, in hastening away: ‘ Waldemar, I believe you have a good 
heart.’ Ah! you cannot feel the heavenly sound of those words. 
Long I stood looking after her ; then it drew me down to kiss the grass 
which had only bent under her light step. You call mea child; I 
may be so, but I am a happy one. “In the evening [ look from my win- 
dow as long as there is light in her room ; for as "I inhabit the left and 
she the right wing of the villa, I can look into her apartment. So I 
stand for hours, watching the flickering of the candle until it is extin- 
guished: then I take my guitar, and its sounds die longingly in the 
clear moonlight night, which under Italy’s sky lies silently upon the 
earth like the spirit of the Erernat. Can you “comprehend the happi- 
ness that is filling my breast? Have you the ideal in your heart of 
this bliss? Gustave, I have never dreamed of such joy before! 

~ Villarosa, July 29, 1805. 

Ox! that I might fly to your arms, my dear brother ; that I might 
shed tears of joy upon your bosom! Oh! that I must bear alone this 
excess of bliss! My poor heart must break; it cannot beat longer 
under the weight of these feelings. Gustave, she is mine! From her 
own trembling mouth fell the confession of her love. She lay on my 
breast, and with burning, glowing kisses I was permitted to press her 
lips. 

We were both sitting silently and sunk in dreams on the balcony. 
The sun was sinking behind the distant hills ; and far off, a body of our 
soldiers were seen passing ; and the disappearing rays were gilding the 
arms of the horsemen. All at onee the voice of a spirit seemed to 
say to me, ‘ You will never return!’ while a feeling of deep melan- 
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choly overpowered me. Magdalene soon observed this state of my 
feeling, and kindly asked the cause. I told her my presentiment. 
‘Would you drop a tear over my grave ?’ | added, taking her hand. She 
trembled violently, and looked at me sorrowfully, with tears in her eyes. 
I could contain myself no longer. Throwing myself at her feet, 
‘ Magdalene,’ I called out, ‘I cannot be silent now! Magdalene, I love 
you!’ 

She sank, deeply moved, in my arms, and our lips sealed the holy 
union. And when we came at last back to consciousness, from this 
ecstatic bliss of our souls, how did I feel! Already twilight was cover- 
ing the earth, rocking the world toa sweet slumber; but eternal day 
was in my glowing breast § the morning of my lasting joy was breaking. 
Oh! how different was now my Magdalene! She stood before me like 
the spirit of a higher world. The expression of her happy love shone 
in her happy face like the beauty of a saint. Before, she had been to me 
the virgin-maid in her perfection ; now she appeared like a seraph from 
heaven. The girl-like bashfulness had changed, under the conscious- 
ness of eternal love, toa holy confidence in her own strength of soul. 

I have not yet spoken to the parents, but I hope they will not de- 
stroy our happiness. They are with so much tenderness attached to 
Magdalene, that they certainly will not annihilate her heaven. Gus- 
tave, if you never have lived through those blessed minutes, where two 
hearts are melting under the glowing rapture of love, and are drowned 
in the highest earthly happiness ; if you never have heard from be- 
loved lips those god-like words, ‘I love you,’ then you cannot compre- 
hend the unspeakable bliss of requited love. 

A) Villarosa, August 1st, 1805. 

SHarE my happiness with me, my trusty friend! She is mine! 
mine, by the will of her own heart, and by the word of her parents. 
They have nothing against me: they receive me, a stranger, in their 
beautiful family circle those noble, those excellent people! Does 
not every thing unite to fulfil my wishes, before I even scarcely had 
expressed them? Does not every thing meet in this stormy time to 
give eternal peace to my soul ? 

I have told them every thing about my circumstances ; how, from 
the mere love of war, I have entered into this campaign, and how after 
the end of it I shall leave the army, sell my estates in Bohemia, and 
return to happy Italy, only to live for Magdalene, to fulfil the duties I 
owe to her parents. All this I have told them, and they felt that I 
could not make their Magdalene unhappy. But I had to insist upon a 
quick decision, as I expected every moment an order for my departure ; 
and so they gave us their blessing, while the highest happiness was 
glowing in the breasts of four persons. Gustave, when the father 
conducted Magdalene to me, and said, ‘ Take her — the joy of our 
lives — and make her happy! she sank into my arms, and the kiss of 
our union was burning on our lips, in the sacred presence of her pa- 
rents. Then I nearly lost myself in high and inexpressible ecstacy. 
All the angels of heaven seemed to visit my soul, and bring an en- 
chanted paradise down to me. 
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Villarosa, August 2d, 1805. 


Frienp, what delightful days do I pass in the society of my beloved 
ones! Father and mother endeavor by every means to show their 
heart-felt love to their new son ; and as for Magdalene, she only lives 
for me. We are the whole day together ; and I see how my sweet girl 
developes more and more the beauties of her soul. Of her music I 
have told you already: she anticipates a great deal of joy in the fact 
that we can, on the return of her brother Camillo, execute our musical 
exercises in full voices, Camillo is said to sing a very fine tenor. I 
am very anxious to see my future brother-in-law. They are all at- 
tached to him with so much love, that it is quite touching when the 
remembrance of his absence is brought to their minds; and it is 
scarcely to be avoided, for every where there is something to put one 
in mind of him — they all like so much to tell of Camillo. I imagine 
him to be a noble fellow, full of spirit, strong will, and strength ; 
strong in body and mind; a youthful and powerful warrior. Beside 
singing and playing, Magdalene also draws splendidly. It gives her a 
great deal of pleasure to compose sketches of historical paintings ; and 
she has acquired considerable skill in the mechanical part. 

A short time since she sketched the scene where Horatia sees her 
brother as the victor and the murderer of her lover. She has suc- 
ceeded most admirably in the expression of the girl’s face, where the 
conflict of the innermost feelings appears so plainly! Strange! this 
drawing always moves me; and those simple figures have made a 
deep impression upon my mind. You should have heard how beauti- 
fully she spoke about this sketch ; how clearly she put herself into the 
situation of Horatia. She did not accuse the murderer of her affian- 
ced one ; she accused only iron Fate; for as a Roman, her brother had 
to be victorious, not Horatius: no; Rome thrust the sword into. the 
beloved bosom. At present Magdalene is engaged on a picture of her 
brother, from memory, expressly. forme. Her parents pronounce it an 
excellent likeness ; so lively is the remembrance of him in her mind. 
I shall not see it until it is finished. Gustave, what an unbroken chain 
of heavenly joy, what feast of love, my future life will be! How at- 
tractive will my sweet, lovely girl, with her fine talents, make our 
family circle! I shall live days which I would not exchange for all 
the treasures of the world! Yes, it is a blessed feeling, when the 
vessel, with full sails spread, enters the serene port from the storms of 
the sea ; when one looks forward with the hope of the highest earthly 
happiness to the beautiful rising sun of the morning of love! 

Villarosa, August 4th, 1805. 

Wuat [ have feared for a long while has at last came to pass. I 
must depart; I must leave my sweet Magdalene. This morning early 
I received orders to move two leagues farther back. The enemy is 
approaching, and most likely it is intended to receive him in an ad- 
vantageous position, on the heights of C . Oh! this war to which 
I clung formerly with so much enthusiasm has become unendurable to 
me! The thought that I may lose my Magdalene makes me shudder 
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to the very depths of my soul ; and a black presentiment wreathes itself 
in all my dreams. If we were only advancing ! —but to retrograde ; 
to see Villarosa, and all that is dearest to me on earth, in the power of 
the enemy ; that is enough to drive me mad. I am none of those 
strong minds who can bear all; I can dare every thing, but to reach 
my goal by patience ; for that I lack strength. How hateful will be 
every moment to me, when I[ cannot see my beautiful girl, and press 
her to my beating heart! Oh! I am no more the same Waldemar ; 
scarcely do I feel courage enough to bear the pain of leave-taking. 


Before such painful feelings falls the proud consciousness of man’s 
strength. 


Riccardino, August 4th, 1805. 

Let me be silent, my dear Gustave, concerning the hour of our 
separation ; of Magdalene’s tears, my tortures, of her last kisses. I 
obeyed my orders, and am now staying at Riccardino. It is a sweet 
solace for me to be able to see from the window of my new quarters 
my dear Villarosa, where my beloved ones dwell. From this window 
I am looking unceasingly, with such unspeakable longing, that I fear it 
will break my heart. Really, every thing appears stale around me ; 
even the tumult of war (for it is getting lively around us, and several 
regiments are quartered here together,) is without interest for me. At 
present I have only one feeling, but it is a burning, glowing one, which 
would break down all obstacles. Magdalene! my love is eternal! 
How can I live without you ? 

Two hours later. — Gustave, I am in a terrible state of excitement ; 
my dark presentiment is going to be fulfilled! The general has or- 
dered out the regiment, and called for volunteers to storm Villarosa. 
The enemy has taken it, and it looks as if they intended to fortify 
themselves on its heights. That I was the first who stepped forward, 
you can easily conceive. I shall free Magdalene from the hands of 
the enemy !—what a god-like feeling! But I shall also cause blood 
to be shed on those peaceful fields ; I shall assist in destroying that 
beautiful place, which she loves so well. Can I do this ? — ought I to 
do this? Oh! struggle between love and duty! I must undertake the 
enterprise ; and —the more easy it will be for me to lend my assist- 
ance. It will be a hot affair, for the enemy is said to be in no incon- 
siderable numbers, and my little corps is small; for brave men are 
wanted every where, and the general can only spare a few: he is look- 
ing forward hourly for great events. Gop protect me! Duty and love 
call me away ; but with blood must I purchase my happiness. 


So far Waldemar’s letters. In a terrible state of mind he drew 
near to Villarosa with his riflemen. Already from a distance they 
could see the enemy’s sentinels, and before Waldemar, as was his 
plan, could arrive, by the well-known way through the cypress-wood, 
at the villa, the enemy (who either had observed them, or to whom his 
intentions had been treacherously made known,) advanced against him 
with great spirit. The combat began; and they were soon engaged 
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hand to hand; for Waldemar’s riflemen, as if they knew they were 
fighting for their captain’s bride, with a terrible onset drove the enemy 
back. Most furiously fought a French officer, a youth of a tall and 
noble presence. Several times he and Waldemar met during the 
fight, but they were always separated. At last the enemy, unable to 
resist any longer the strong onset of the riflemen, threw themselves 
into the villa ; and the French officer defended the entrance to it, as if 
all he held dear in life were at stake; until Waldemar, with all his 
strength threw himself upon him, and he was obliged to give way. 
The riflemen entered the villa, and Waldemar pursued his antagonist 
from room to room, and in each apartment the fight began anew. Wal- 
demar called on him to surrender, but in vain. He returned no an- 
swer, but only fought the more furiously. Already both were bleeding 
from several wounds, when Waldemar, fancying he heard Magdalene’s 
voice in an adjoining room, collecting with one powerful effort his_re- 
maining strength, thrust his sword deep into his enemy’s breast, who 
sank lifeless to the ground. At this moment Magdalene, with her 
father, burst into the room: ‘ Brother! brother! unfortunate brother 
she exclaimed, and sank senseless on the corpse of the slain. 

Terrible despair now seized Waldemar. He stood like one crushed 
by the overwhelming thought that he was the murderer of the brother 
of his beloved Magdalene. When she was at last restored to thought, her 
first look fell on her lover, and on his bloody sword, and she sank again 
lifeless on her brother’s body. She was borne off; and the father, who 
till now had been standing in a death-like stupor, followed slowly and 
silently. Waldemar remained alone, with the horrible consciousness 
of having forever destroyed the happiness of the noblest being he had 
ever known. He heard it not when it was reported to him that the rest 
of the enemy had either been killed or taken prisoners. He felt noth- 
ing ; but abandoned himself to despair. At last the Count appeared 
again. He had become more calm, and silently offered his hand to the 
murderer of his son. Waldemar sank to his feet, overpowered by his 
emotions ; but the noble old man drew him to his breast, and both sobbed 
aloud. Their manly hearts melted under the anguish of this sad calamity. 
After the Count became a little more collected, he related to Waldemar 
how his son, on account of the deed which had obliged him to leave the 
Austrian service, had entered the French army, and how he had sur- 
prised them by his visit a few daysago. He mentioned also how Mag- 
dalene had told her beloved brother of her Waldemar, and what pleasure 
Camillo had promised himself in knowing and loving the friend of his 
sister. So terribly did this intelligence pierce the heart of the brave 
lover, that the Count was compelled to wrest the sword from his hands, 
with which he menaced to put an end to his despair. 

But now the attention of both were directed to the window, and to 
the running to and fro of the servants. ‘Oh, heavens!’ they cried, 
‘Magdalene is dying!’ The tender nervous system of the affectionate 
girl had received too severe a shock ; yet Gop so ordered it that she 
was only in a swoon; and when the Count brought Waldemar to her 
side, her heart was yet struggling between love and abhorrence, at be- 
holding again the murderer of her brother; but her beautiful soul, so 
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near taking wing, mastered the earthly pain, and heavenly Love con- a 
The fragment of a letter to Gustave, describing this interview, 
Here it is: 


quered. 
was found with Waldemar. 


‘Gustave, I am lost! I have murdered the happiness of three angels. 


Gustave, curse me! 


The Coming of Autumn. 


Horribly rise in my soul the phantoms of the past ; 
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surely, surely they will drive me mad, for] am insane already. Once # 
more | have seen the saint whose heaven I have destroyed ; once more i 


Blood lies heavy on my soul, and despair courses through my veins. q | 
/ 
) 


she looked at me with the expression of old love, and said: ‘ Walde- 


Such forgiving kindness sunk into my soul. I i | 

dropped on my knees at her feet, but she rose with her last strength to ie | 
/ 

| 


mar, I forgive thee !’ 


press me to her true heart, and fell dead in my arms! 
draws me after her; after her I am driven by my deep despair. 
has forgiven me, the sweet, heavenly being! but I cannot forgive myself. 
My life must be my sacrifice : only by my own blood can I free my soul 


from this guilt. 


‘Farewell! I dare not reckon with my fate, for | have murdered my 
Farewell! my trusty, trustful brother ! 


own happiness. 
HE will let me die!’ 


His last wish has been fulfilled. 
was the forerunner of a fierce engagement. 


The little skirmish at Villarosa 


Gustave, she i 
She Hy 


Gop is kind. 


4 
The following day saw 


both armies enveloped in the thick cloud of a terrible battle. Waldemar 


fought like one in despair. 
fight. 


with his ashes! 


THE COMING 


x. 


Tue leaves on the bough stirr’d 
Are fading and falling, 

And the wind and the wood-bird 
Are mournfully calling; 

And music around us, 
Of landscape and river, 

And feelings that bound us, 
Are passing forever. 


It, 


The mists of the mountain, 
With morning upspringing, 

The chime of the fountain, 
Its melody ringing ; 

The foam where the river burst 
Up to the day, 

And all by the sweet stream nurs’d, 
Passing away ! 

New- Haven, (Conn.,) August, 1844. 
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He threw himself into the midst of the ie 
enemy’s masses: he was seeking death — and he found it. 


by innumerable thrusts of the bayonet, he fell in the thickest of the i 
His last word was ‘ Magdalene !’ 


in him a true friend, a brave comrade, a noble man. 
in the family vault of Villarosa, at the side of his bride. 


Perforated 


All who knew him, mourned th 

He was buried i 

Peace be a 
4 


AUTUMN. : 


Ifl. 


So hearts we have cherish’d 
When life was before us, 
Are grown cold or perish’d, f 

As years have roll’d o’er us; Be 
And we look in the faces i 
Once glowing with gladness, 
And we find in their places, ; 

But sorrow and sadness. ; 


Iv. i 


O, life, it is tearful! 
We’re all of us sighing, 
The moment we’re cheerful, 
That moment we’re dying; 
And all we have tasted, 
And all we have spoken, 
Are hopes that are wasted, 
And hearts that are broken. 


Ww. f. 2B. 
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No ordered rank and measured tramp, 
No restless flash of steel; 
Nor the long line of dancing plumes, 
And ringing trumpet-peal ! 
The soldiers of the wilderness, 
A rough and hardy band, 
In woodland garb, with woodland arms, 
We guard this forest land. 
"Tis ours to breathe the battle smoke, 
To range the trackless wood, 
To struggle with the howling storm, 
And swim the lashing flood. 
Deep in the gloomy forest, 
Unseen by human eye, 
We track the foe, we strike the blow, 
And nameless all, we die. 
The scarlet coat, the waving plume — 
Good for the triumph day! 
The hunter’s frock, the cap of fur — 
Good for the battle fray ! 
Gay warriorof England, 
Idling the whole day long, 
Drink and laugh and gaily dance, 
And shout the camp-fire song. 
In William Henry’s sheltering walls 
Enjoy thy mirth and cheer, 
We guard the dangerous wilderness — 
No danger can come near. 
Yet do not deem that I complain ; 
Soldier, I would not change, 
For thy safe and idle slavery, 
My own free forest range. 
I love the savage war-whoop, 
And the whistling of the ball; 
The woods, the rocks, the boiling streams, 
I love them, one and all. 
And yet their memory is entwined 
With thoughts of sore distress, 
Of famine, grief, and danger, 
And bitter weariness. 
For the ranger’s gun has echoed 
From athousand pathless mountains ; 
And the ranger’s blood has stained with red 
A thousand limpid fountains. 
Some of our band lie wasting 
In the dark noisome dell ; 
No friendly ear could their death-cries hear, 
None lived their fate to tell. 
On stern and wild Agiochook 
The whitening bones are spread ; 
The fish of crystal Horicon 
Are feeding on our dead. 















































































































































































































































The New-Hampshire Ranger. 


NEW-R Axe? aes 







{ August, 












IRE RANGER. 


In the Old French War, a body of Rangers were employed on scouting expeditions around Lake 
George, betweenthe hostile r ary posts of Ticonderoga and Fort William Henry. Their most cele- 
brated leader, Major Roce#rs, « a large part of the men, were from New-Hampshire. The service 
they were engaged in was of the most severe and dangerous kind. In parties varying from two or 
three to a hundred or more, the red the wv 3 at all seascns, to seize stragglers, intercept con- 
voys, and encounter the parties of Canadians and Indians thatthe French were constantly sending out 
to annoy the Engli und , unless there was a great disparity of force. the Rangers almost al- 
ways defeated and beat back to Canada. 


The ravens of Oswego, 
Slow settling on the plain, 
‘Tear vainly at the sinewy limbs, 
And soar away again. 
Some have died by famine, 
Some by the headlong fall, 
Some by the wave, and some by frost, 
Some by the foeman’s ball. 
Among these wild green mountains, 
And o’er this gentle flood, 
In cold and heat. by day and night, 
Have Lin battle stood. 
The sultry breath of August, 
December’s breezes bleak ; 
The sleet, the snow, the rushing rain, 
Have beat upon my cheek : 
And Nature, | have gazed on thee 
In thy calmest, sweetest hour ; 
And I have seen thy frowning face 
In all thy wrath and power: 
Thy gentle smile, thy whispering voice, 
Have ever a charm for me ; 
But I love as well thy lowering brow 
Of angry majesty. 
I love thee even ’mid winter’s cold, 
When trackless lies the snow, 
And the boughs of the loaded fir-tree bend 
Into the drifts below : 
When in the sharp still evening 
The sky is flushed with red, 
And o’er the wide white wilderness 
The crimson glow is shed ; 
And in the thickest forest 
We heap the snow around, 
And spread the boughs of evergreen 
Upon the frozen ground. 
And through the long dull night we hear, 
On that cold couch reclined, 
The music of the groaning ice, 
The howling of the wind: 
While high among the snowy trees 
Swirls up the roaring blaze, 
And the bright swarm of dancing sparks 
Far in the darkness plays. 
I lie and watch them wandering, 
And gleaming wide and bright, 
Like fire-flies by the orchard side, 
On some soft summer night. 
But how the blasts sweep moaning 
O’er the solid lake below, 
And scatter in the bright moonbeams 
The glistening flakes of snow! 
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And in the tortured forest 
The pine-trees tough and old 

Crack sharply with a sudden sound, 
As if rent with the biting cold. 

Wo to the wretch who wanders lost 
In the drear wood to-night! 

Like the sculptor’s chiselled marble 
He'll be ere morning light. 


But the fierce heats of August, 
The pale sun’s noontide blaze, 

When each hot mountain slumbers 
Dim in the sultry haze! 

No song of bird, no rustling leaf, 
No stirring of the breeze ; 

Nought but the drowsy hum of gnats, 
Beneath the withering trees! 

With the red sun’s glare, the breathless air, 
And the faint and pale-blue sky, 

With the sleeping fleod,and drooping wood, 
The heart sinks languidly. 

On yonder rich and verdant shore, 
Where the swelling forests spread, 

Glistening beneath the fiery rays 
On the shrinking foliage shed, 

I know a cool and limpid spring ; 
Its laughing waters gay 

Steal rippling through the velvet grass, 
Low murmuring on their way. 

I could fling down my weary oar, 
And lay me by its side, 

Bathe my hot brow and swelling veins, 
And watch the waters glide ; 

The cold and gushing waters, 
The pebbles clear and white, 

The maples and young linden trees 
That shade them from the light! 


Would, by that merry sparkling spring, 
Beneath the fresh cool shade, 
I might sit and hear the sweet low voice 
Of Hampshire’s blue-eyed maid! 
Mark her heart’s soft emotions, 
By many a sigh confest, 
By the gleaming of her melting eye, 
The swelling of her breast. 
Then would I loathe the bugle-note, 
And curse the battle ery, 
And know no other joy on earth 
Than soft tranquillity. 
But let the poet muse and moan 
In fancied desperation, 
The tame voluptuary melt, 
In selfish lamentation : 
Man was made to toil and fight, 
And not to dream and sigh, 
And woman fires his failing heart 
To deeds of gallantry. 


Best I love the clear cool morn 
f the bright October day; [below 
When the mountains glow, and the lake 
Reflects the colors gay. 
When the fresh woods are ringing 
With the screaming of the jay; 
When, through the ruddy maple leaves, 
Pours the sun’s crimsoned ray : 
When the stiffened leaves are rustling, 
And dropping from the trees, 


OO 
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And the dark blue water ripples 
In the light morning breeze: 

And far aloft against the sky 
The mountain summits rear 

Their black rocks, gay with leafy plumes, 
In the sharp atmosphere. 

Then, by the island’s grassy bank, 
I fling me on the ground, 

And suuff the breezes, like a deer 
That scents the distant hound. 

*T is then the fire of health and youth 
Burns high in every breast, 

And the wild zeal to dare and do, 
And scorn of slothful rest. 

"Tis then our thoughts are proudest ; 
The dearest joy we know, 

Would be to hear the war-whoop ring, 
To grapple with the foe. 

The feelings of my earlier youth 
I may recall again, 

When I was a lonely wanderer 
In the wild land of Spain. 

And up the rough Sierra 
By the faint moon I rode, 

And the pale light, so softly bright, 
Rock, gulf, and torrent showed. 

I looked on her: it seemed to me 
That I low sounds could hear, 

As if the spirits of the rocks 
Were whispering in my ear. 

And strange vague thoughts came thronging, 
Thickly and dreamily ; 

Thoughts of loves and battles 
In ages long gone by. 

O’er rock and stone my steed tramped on ; 
Wild chafed the haughty beast ; 

He champed the bit, he shook the rein, 
And tossed his sable crest. 

Mine was the youthful recklessness, 
The high presumptuous soul, 

Soaring elate, defying fate, 
Disdaining self-control. 

Thus up the steep and recky path, 
Careering carelessly, 

Fearing nought and heeding nought, 
Went my brave steed and I. 

And then a softening memory 
Rose up within my breast, 

Of that, of all things on the earth, 
I’ve longest loved and best. 

It was of dear New-t-ngland, 
Her mountains and her woods, 

Her savage rocks, her headlong streams, 
Her pure and gentle floods. 

And now, from wandering returned, 
I’ve trod thy shore again, 

Land barren of the corn and wine, 
Fruitful of fearless men ! 

Blooming with bright-eyed laughing girls, 
The lovely flowers that spring 

Luxuriant from thy rocky soil, 
A matchless offering! 

And I have armed me in her cause 
In this her day of wo, 

Nor vainty fight to shield her right 
Against her hated foe. 

But how, in such a scene as this, 
Can Uwughts of slaughter rise ? 

The rich green hill, the waters still, 
The pure and amber skies : 
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When Nature’s sweet and powerful voice 


That bear it on through blood and smoke, 
Whispers of peace and rest, 


Always triumphantly. 


Would soothe the unquiet breast. 
Our toil and wo are well nigh done ; 
Strain, comrades, at the oar! Or in the battle’s tide : 
There lie the walls that shelter us, But I cannot brook thy haughty brow, 
On yonder guarded shore. Thy bearing proud and high; 
I see the frowning rampart, | Thou’lt make a cold disdainfal friend, 
The rigid palisade, But a gallant enemy! 
And slowly rolled in swelling fold, I have dreamed it, and I know it, 
Old England’s flag displayed. | ‘The day is coming yet, 
Hark to the rolling of the drum, When axe and rifle-butt shall clash 
And the gay trumpet-note, With British bayonet! 
That, softened on the greedy ear, No more through dark and pathless woods 
O’er the calm waters float ! We ’ll hunt the savage foe, 
And see! and see! on yonder plain, Or track the flying Frenchman, 
The long and glittering line ; By his foot-prints on the snow; 
The red coats glow in the evening rays, | But hand to hand, and steel to steel, 
The bristling bayonets shine ; On the broad open field, 
How, *twixt those shadowy western hills, We'll try who blenches in the strife, 
Upon the bright array | Who shall be last to yield ! 
The sinking sun pours duskily And I| have dreamed it in my sleep, 
His last departing ray! How the bullets stormed like hail, 
Where’ s the cold eye that would not glow, | And the red bristling ranks went down 
At yonder gallant sight ! As wheat bends to the gale ! 
Where the tame heart that would not beat | As I have dreamed it in my sleep, 
With a high and wild delight! That sight mine eyes shall see ; 
I love that broad red banner, | And when that bloody morning comes, 
And the stately soldiery | Right welcome shall it be ! 
Cambridge, Mass., June 25, 1845. Cart, JonatHan Carver, JR. 


A comrade by thy side 
Around the merry camp-fire, 


And to a tranquil tenderness | Brave Briton, I could ever be 
| 
| 
' 
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HOUSEHOLD PHILOSOPHY. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Every Tune has its Philosophy ; from the elevated employment of 
observing the stars, to the humble occupation of sweeping the streets. 
We cannot do any thing, however common, nor talk on any subject, 
however simple, without intruding into mysteries the most sublime, 
and plunging into depths of science the most profound. Your simple 
housewife draws forth her flint and steel, and striking them over a layer 
of tinder, produces a fire, which ignites her match, where with she lights 
her candle. But how or why all this is, she knows not, nor dreams 
she that any one knows, or needs to know. She understands that flint 
and steel are for the purpose of striking fire ; that rag was made to be 
burnt to tinder to take fire from the sparks, and that brimstone was sent 
to be made into matches! Can any one ‘want to know more? 

But now come lucifer and loco-foco matches, and what says she to 
these mysterious things which fire on being struck? They are as in- 
scrutable to her as the cloud from whence comes the lightning and 
thunder! Norare they less inscrutable to those who have been favored 
with the light of learning and science; for perhaps not one of our 
learned professors could explain the phenomena satisfactorily. The 
principal difference between the learned and the unlearned frequently 
consists in the unmeaning words of the one and the unknowing silence 
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of the other. The unlearned simply admit they ‘don’t know ;’ the 
learned elaborately prove it. Yet long ago, the Roman poet wrote, 


‘Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas ;’ 


which being interpreted, means, ‘It is pleasant to know the why and where- 
fore of a thing.’ We therefore propose to investigate those matters of 
every-day occurrence, which are open and interesting to all; and if 
we can expatiate usefully and pleasantly on the various departments of 
household economy, happy shall we be. 

But what is this Household Philosophy, of which we propose to treat ? 
That science of a house and its economy, which tends to make us 
happy ; for the end of all philosophy is happiness. But what is a 
house? The dwelling of a man. And what is a househould ? Those 
who dwell in the house ; those whom the house doth hold. As those are 
householders, wherever there is man, the philosophy of them is the philo- 
sophy of man. In discoursing of the household, therefore, the family 
of man, and all that appertains to him, is ours. ‘The civilized and bar- 
barous, the learned and the rude; from monarchs unto slaves, from 
infancy to age, in every clime, man is our object, his happiness our 
aim. 

But do we say, the dwelling of a man is a house? ‘Then the hut of 
the negro, or the hole of the Lamoid, is a house, and they who dwell 
therein are the household ; and there is philosophy in them! Most cer- 
tainly! ‘The progress of man in the house and its economy, has pro- 
duced materials for a science, and therefore for a philosophy. He has 
drained and dried the marsh; fetched the granite from the mountain, 
and the marble from its bed ; brought the oak and pine from the forest, 
delved into the earth, to work out fuel and the metals ; blasted the lime 
and sand out of the rock, and dug the clay up from beneath. He has 
chiselled and polished the stone, shaped and beautified the wood, burned 
the sand into crystal, and conjured rainbow dyes out of the metals. 
Palaces, halls, and temples, have every where been erected as monu- 
ments of his skill and labor; and he stands upa rival, though a humble 
one, of the Great Architect! Man buildeth his house ! 

Every part of this dwelling hath its philosophy. There is a wisdom 
requisite for each department, from the priestess that oraculates at the 
household altar, to the domestic that officiates in its humblest offices. 
There is a philosophy, which is as necessary to the well doing of each 
as to the well being of the whole. ‘There is reason (as Falstaff hath 
it) in the roasting of an egg.’ 

Let us enter the parlor, and after saluting ‘our most kind hostess,’ 
discourse awhile on the philosophy of the house. And what means the 
word ‘parlor?’ The place wherein we speak or converse. Many a 
conversation have we had in our own dear little parlor, with its neat 
carpet and rug, two comfortable mahogany arm-chairs, with six others 
to match, as the catalogues have it; a horse-hair sofa, loo-table, with 
oil-cloth cover, some book-shelves on each side, with our favorite authors ; 
a portrait of ourself over the mantel-piece ; and shining over all, if the 
weather be cool, the bright and blazing fire and sinumbra lamp. 
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And what nde the paiihes xe ? The room wherein we sit at ease, 
and see our friends without restraint! Avaunt therefore all mere dis- 
play and ostentation! Away with all furniture that spoils with being 
used? Hence, all mere embellishment and decoration! We want a 
place for the exchange of thought, not compliment; for entertaining 
cultivated minds, not merely ornamental ones ; for enjoyment, not for 
admiration; for happiness, and not mere pleasure! The delicate-colored 
carpet, the noli me tangere, or ‘touch-me-not’ curtains, the satin-covered 
chair and embroidered couch, have no place in the parlor! The solid 
sofa, the comfortable chair, the plain warm carpet and curtains, and the 
fire-place that sendeth forth its heat and light, are the requisites for the 
parlor. 

The physical conditions of our life are the base of our metaphysical 
being, hence the necessity for some farther examination of the physics of 
the parlor. Let us discourse awhile, therefore, on the space, the 
warmth, the light, and the ventilation of it. 

There is a certain connexion between space and feeling, space and 
sentiment, which irresistibly exists in nature. The boundless prospect 
excites discursiveness, which is inimical to conversation. Extensive- 
ness educes observation, whereby we gain ideas; limitedness causes 
reflection, whereby we examine and compare them. Lovers and friends 
make not appointments on the mountain top, but in the sequestered bower 
or secret closet. To have the thoughts contracted, we must have the 
view bounded. What a mighty power hath the narrow cell of a prison 
to induce reflection! Who has not felt the power of meditation immea- 
surably increased on retiring to hiscloset? The parlor must be small ; 
if the Muses and the Graces can be entertained, it is sufficient — and 
be sure to invite them ! 

Can any one converse, unless he be warm? Does not coldness 
check the flow of ideas, as certainly as a frost checks the flow of the 
sap? Observe the difference between the outside and inside of a 
stage-coach, in cold weather. Outside, the passengers are entirely 
occupied with keeping themselves warm, or benumbed and dumb with 
cold. Inside, although they are strangers, they unbutton their coats, 
and unbosom their thoughts and feelings; and the affairs of life are 
discussed with a closeness and point that are rarely found elsewhere. 
Your parlor must be warm, and to insure this, if you have the building 
of it, let your door and chimney be on the same side. ‘Then the tem- 
perature of your room will be regular and equal. 

Has not the moon more lovers at her shrine than the sun? Has 
radiant morn the crowd of worshippers that kneel to shadowy evening ? 
Even so a strong and glaring light attenuates and disperses the thought 
and feeling of the mind; whereas a mild and gentle light strengthens 
the thought and concentrates the feeling ; adding to their force, and 
giving to them beauty. ‘The cheerful yet chastened light of a fire is 
better than the glare of many lamps and lights. Imagine yourself in 
the blazing rays of an oxyhydrogen microscope attempting to reflect 
or converse! Let the countenance of the party be visible, so as to 
show their expression, and the less of light the better. 

And now for ventilation. We live by respiration, and need fresh 
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air every moment. A taper i in a closed bottle expires ; even so does 
a man expire in a close room. We exhale continually, as a poison 
from our lungs, a vapor, which the vegetables drink in as the water of 
life. Let your door be opened occasionally to change the air, and 
your blood will be vitalized, your brain invigorated, your thoughts 
brightened, and your feelings elevated. 

How can your close and pestiferous alleys, your crowded and suffo- 
cating cellars and garrets, en infested and pestilent work-shops, 
have moral and spiritual tenants? You may screw work and wring 
rent out of them; but so you might from as many oxen and swine. 
Art thou content, "thou money-gatherer — thou owner of courts and 
alleys? Then we know thy nature. It is akin to the dirt, ‘in the 
possession of which,’ as Hamlet hath it, ‘ some are spacious.’ 

But in our ‘ parlor,’ of what shall we converse? Of any thing 
which concerns us. And what concerns us not? The properties of 
matter and qualities of mind ; the revolutions of stars and eccentricities 
of comets, the formation of mountains, and ebb and flow of the sea; 
the dews of heaven, and the fountains of earth —are of our familiar 
thoughts! Shall we talk of good and of evil, and of their origin ? 
Certainly ! though we get no nearer to the solution of the problem 
than we get to the sun by our revolution round it. But may we not 
be perplexed by not finding our way out of the maze? What have we 
to be perplexed about? We have not been ordered to find our way 
out, and we can live and die very comfortably in it. 

But shall we admit politics? Why not? They are the laws and 
customs of a place, and all laws and customs and places are ours. 
Of what party shall we be? Of that which contains all mankind! 
Let us have liberty withal, as ample as space ; no bounds, but those of 
Nature. And what shall be our creed ? Even that which we believe. 
Be not alarmed at the statement. All men believe something which is 
not proved, and disbelieve something which is. 

It is the lot of humanity to err, and therefore to differ in judgment. 
On this basis do we build our fabric of conversation. We bring our 
different opinions on the same thing, and compare them. If we knew 
every thing rightly, our conversation would be at an end. The priest 
of infallibility does not converse; he dilates. He does not deduce, 
but pronounces. Imagine yourself to have arrived at the utmost ex- 
tent of knowledge ; and with your present nature, how unutterably 
miserable would you be! Though ignorance be not bliss, yet to dis- 
cover knowledge, is. Be content, nay, be thankful, that you cannot 
know every thing in your life. The mental horizon which limits our 
knowledge is as beautiful and useful as the physical horizon which 
bounds our view. Both are circles which heaven hath drawn around 
us, and smileth upon. 

And now, open your heart and lips, and pour out your thoughts and 
feelings. Be not ashamed of your ignorance ; all men are afflicted 
with this disorder. Be not distressed that others are not so bad as 
yourself; that is matter of rejoicing ; and there are many so much 
worse than you are, that they look upon you as ‘ whole every whit.’ 

Begin, as in business, with the first comer or customer. Deal as well 
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as you are able with him, and he will come again. Turn not away 
from him because he comes with the smallest copper coin current. 
It has the image and superscription of Cesar. It is realmoney. Take 
it, and turn it over; it has its profit; and your customer will come 


again some other day, bringing silver and gold in his hand. 


You are full of thought! speak! Some one has thought like unto 
or different from you. Commune with your neighbor. Exchange. 
We are for ‘ free trade’ in thought, if not in every thing. May be 
you have a poetic thought divine in your soul. Let the oracle be 
heard! There is no vein of ore so rich as that of your own soul. 
Expend your wealth and strength upon it! Your profit is certain. 
You will find gold of the finest quality, gems of the first water, and 


diamonds of the rarest caret. ‘Therefore, work on! . ze 


BELIEVE 


I. 


Ir thy heart whispers that I love thee still, 
Yet living ona memory of the past, 
Or that mine eyes with tender tear-drops fill, 
As o’er Hope’s vanished page my glance is cast; 
That oft thy name is blended with my prayer, 
Thine image mingled with the morning’s light, 
And sleep, that drowns all waking dreams of care, 
But wafts thy softened shadow to my sight — 
Believe it. 
ir. 


If when thou dost recall that vine-clad grove, 

The moonbeams filled with checkered light and shading, 
Where first we breathed our trembling vows of love, 

And lingered till the stars’ soft ray’s were fading ; 
Thy fancy paints me wandering sad and slow, 

Through those dim paths that once thy footstep pressed 
With deep regrets and sighs of lonely wo, 

That find no echo in thine altered breast — 

Believe it. 


Iti. 


Though when we meet, I school my downcast eye 

And faltering lip to speak a careless greeting, 
Or ’mid the crowd in silence pass thee by, 

Lest I betray my heart’s unquiet beating ; 
"T is that no eye save thine shall ever see 

My soul gush forth in yearning to thine own, 
Or coldly trace the feelings felt for thee, 

And read the love revealed in look and tone : 

Believe it. 
Iv. 


Wronged by thine anger, prized perchance no more, 

From me undying thought thou canst not sever ; 
Still may I trust to meet thee on that shore 

Where pure affection lights the soul forever : 
Though earthly hope in meekness I resign, 

E’en while my heart’s full tenderness revealing, 
Remember, if one doubt arise in thine, 

These words of truth in bitter tears I’m sealing : 

Believe it! 
Philadelphia, July 6, 1845. 


Mary L. Lawson. 
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NUMBER FIVE. 


I REMAINED in London but four days; and each successive day 
brought a change in my feelings. The salutary impulse given to my 
spirit by the scenes I had witnessed in parliament, soon yielded to my 
old disease. The sight of the crowd, the bustle, and noise, and tumult 
of the metropolis wearied me, for after the first excitement was over, 
my mind was ill at ease. Have you not, reader, at different periods in 
your life, felt a sense of misery steal over you, without being able to 
account for it? Have you never awaked in the morning, feeling an 
unhappy sensation at your heart—a sort of half-smothered pang — 
which you could not shake off, but which you could not explain? I do 
not now stop to examine the cause of feelings which the experience of 
most will at once recognize. I have at present to do simply with nar- 
rative, reserving such reflections for a future chapter. I was now 
every way unhappy. It seemed as if the elastic spring of childhood 
had resisted and resisted the insidious approach of the fiend, until no 
elasticity remained. If therefore I ceased to feel as acutely, I also 
suffered less acutely; but so much greater the danger that my disease 
should pass the limit of recovery. Prayer was no relief to me — so I 
ceased to pray altogether! Yet I was only sixteen! 1 felt many 
years older ; and my frame, owing to the vigorous exercise to which I 
had subjected it, was already well developed. I was tall, well formed ; 
and as I before remarked, athletic ; yet the mental anxiety which I 
had endured gave a thoughtful expression to my countenance, quite at 
variance with my natural buoyancy of feeling. I say that I had 
ceased to pray. But I could not ‘ give up my hold upon things sacred’ 
without remorse, while I felt that I was only more miserable by thus 
putting off the evil day. It appeared that nothing remained for me 
but to lay hold of the world, and give myself up to it; not in wicked- 
ness, nor in excess, but ‘till I.might see what was that good for the 
sons of men, which they should do under the heaven all the days of their 
life!’ The world seemed a world to enjoy; that is, if one could bring 
it to pass, and I resolved to try. 

I had begun to answer my old question about ‘the what and the 
why.’ Yet the answer gave me no satisfaction. Enjoyment? plea- 
sure ? gratification? The sound was an empty one; yet I determined 
to listen to it. Within five days | was thus metamorphosed. Three 
separate incidents had thrilled my soul, and were all working together ; 
Emilie, the spectacle in the House of Lords, and those fearful words 
of Holy Writ. Although the last seemed to have lost their effect upon me, 
they were perhaps in reality more powerful than either of the former. 
A vague ambition to ‘know the known’ was kindled by my visit to 


Westminster, but this soon yielded an equal place to the recollection 
VOL. XXVI. 20 
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of the young French girl. But all three, considered as mere incidents, 
were shortly banished, although all exercised a latent but powerful in- 
fluence over my coming destiny. 

Four days I had been in London. The fifth saw me on my route 
toward Scotland. Though miserable enough, I was determined. What 
there might be of happiness in the world, I was resolved to know ; and 
T threw myself, without farther thought, upon the trial. I reached 
Edinburgh in safety. This was my first visit to Scotland, and I stopped 
two or three days to view the interesting objects within the town. [| 
proceeded next to Glasgow and Stirling. AsI advanced into the High- 
lands, my admiration gradually increased at the wonders of nature 
which I beheld on all sides. The lofty mountains, the deep and dark 
glens, relieved often by delightful valleys, produced an impression of 
grandeur never before excited in my breast. The beautiful lochs 
enclosed within the recesses of the mountains, crowned with every 
variety of verdure, had the effect of enchantment upon my enthu- 
siastic mind. How I gloried in that Highland tour! Oh, nature! 
nature! In thy deep solitude, what heart of man can think an evil 
thought ? — what imagination can conceive a sinful idea ? 

I had reached Inverary, a small neat town near the head of Loch 
Fyne, the capital of the Western Highlands. This brought me near 
the end of my journey ; for Glencoe, the seat of the Earl of Vena- 
choir, was situated in the beautiful valley of that name, about thirty 
miles distant from Inverary. Here I determined to take to horse. I 
procured a strong and serviceable, but not very fleet nag, and refusing 
the aid offered me by mine host of the ‘ Three Herons,’ of a stout, sandy- 
haired, bandy-legged urchin, called Swankie Benjie, to act as guide, I 
departed, after many injunctions that ‘I maun gang the right gate, or 
mickle waur wid it be for me.’ As I was particular to take minute 
directions about my course, I felt that I had a pretty good knowledge of 
the route, and was therefore the more independent in my solitude. 
Leaving the town, I struck at once into a part of the Highlands still more 
grand and impressive than any thing I had yet beheld. As I advanced, 
new and unexpected objects presented themselves. Now, as I climbed 
the side of a mountain, there would suddenly burst upon my view a 
silvery sheet of water, full of picturesque beauty, reposing quiescent 
and unruffled in the very heart of the old hills. On this side, the rocks 
were piled upon each other, forming precipices which it was frightful 
to behold ; deep chasms or ravines lay far below me, at the bottom of 
which flowed small streams of water; these, after winding and turning 
around the bed of the mountain, found their way into some loch or river. 
Again I would emerge into a long valley, diversified with fine wood and 
rich pasturage, equal in beauty and fertility to any region I had ever 
beheld. The air was cool and bracing ; and as I spurred on my horse, 
my heart beat full within me once more, and I felt what support real 
solitude, Nature’s solitude, could bring to the soul. 

As the day wore away, I approached Glencoe. The spot was famed 
for its picturesque beauty, and was surrounded by all that was grand 
and majestic in scenery. The sun was just melting away into the 
small but beautiful loch in the vale of Glencoe, when I came in sight of 
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the castle. It was a fine antique pile, situated at the head of the loch, 
and commanded a full view of the delightful valley beyond ; while on 
either side a range of lofty mountains extending beyond the view, cast 
their dark shadows far across the vale, and gave to the scene an air of 
gloomy magnificence. I pushed on with what speed I could ; and spur- 
ring my horse into something between a pace and a gallop, I soon reached 
the entrance to the park which surrounded the mansion. The ponder- 
ous gate stood open, as if to invite the traveller to enter. A small but 
strongly-built tower stood on each side, commanding the entrance, and 
the road wound through the grounds, turning in every direction before it 
reached the castle. ‘The walk I had just entered bore frequent marks 
of horses’ hoofs, fresh cut into the gravel ; and as I proceeded, I heard 
sounds of laughter and frolic, at no great distance, while the thick 
foliage by which I was surrounded prevented a view of the merry- 
makers. In a moment, however, I emerged from the thick seclusion of 
the wood, and came in sight of the castle, which was directly before me. 
Around the portico were gathered a company, of both sexes, on horse- 
back, apparently just returning from an excursion. I felt the awk- 
wardness of my situation; travel-worn as I appeared, upon a dull 
horse, which was now still less a horse from his day’s labor. But there 
was no alternative, sol pushed on. My pride was always my protec. 
tor. Although a weakness in my character, it supplied the place of a 
severer virtue. My approach was not unobserved ; and as soon as | 
came near enough to be recognized, one of the party dashed forward, 
gallopped rapidly up to me, and exclaimed : 

‘Cousin William! upon my word, you have come at last! Welcome 
to Glencoe !’ 

‘Thank you, thank you, dear Hubert,’ said 1; ‘I am right glad to 
get here, assure you. Let me tell you in advance how I worship the 
Highlands. What a glorious country !— what : 

‘Stay!’ said Hubert, interrupting me, ‘till you and I have hada 
grand hunt over ledge and rock, through the moor and across the moun- 
tain, glen,and morass. None of your gentle park-hunting, such as you 
find among the woods of Warwickshire! Wait till we have had a hunt, 
such as I call a hunt, and then admire as much as you like. But come 
(for we had not advanced a step) come ; yon group will think I am keep- 
ing you all to myself. We have this moment returned from a ride of 
four hours; you have come just in time, for we are all as hungry as 
wolves, and you will be none the worse for breaking your fast, which I 
dare say has lasted since the morning. So come on.’ 

‘Not just in this plight ; look at my horse!’ said I, throwing myself 
off, and pointing to the animal, which now exhibited decided signs of the 
discipline I had subjected itto. ‘ Excuse me for not venturing into your 
company under too many advantages.’ 

Hubert burst out laughing at the appeal, but immediately dismounted. 
‘ Well, you shall have yourown way, said he ; ‘Charlie will see to the 
nags. Now come along.’ And thrusting his arm within mine, we pro. 
ceeded to the mansion. ‘Pray, tell me,’ I asked, ‘before we get any 
nearer, who you have there.’ ‘ Nobody,’ replied Hubert, with some 
nonchalence ; just our own family and a friend or so.’ 
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‘Your family, then, have marvellously increased of late. You have 
two sisters and a brother ; but there are some half dozen mounted.’ 

‘ Well then, Mr. Englishman, if you must know, the young man in 
front.is the young Laird of Glenross; the lady mounted on the gray 
nag, is his sister; they have only joined us for the ride. The young 
man behind them, whose face you cannot see, is a forty-fifth cousin of 
yours and mine, at least my father says so. Heis from foreign parts, I 
believe, has spent nearly a week with us, and will stay as much longer as 
he pleases. My sisters and my brother Frank you know without an 
introduction.’ 

The party dismounted as we approached. My cousin Frank, who had 
visited Bertold Castle, came forward, and again I was welcomed to 
Glencoe ; while his sisters advanced and greeted me with the greatest 
cordiality. I was then formally presented to the young Laird of Glen- 
ross and to his sister. There remained but the ‘ forty-fifth cousin’ to be 
disposed of: he had lingered behind the rest, apparently giving some 
orders to his servant, so that I had not as yet caught a glimpse of his 
features. But as Frank called out his name, he approached, and lo! 
my old stage-coach acquaintance from Warwick, the foreign-looking 
stranger, stood before me. I was taken by surprise, but I was not con- 
fused. My fellow-traveller, on the contrary, seemed aware, in advance, 
of my presence, having no doubt recognized me at my first approach. 
He nevertheless appeared under some restraint, but which he endeavored 
to conceal by assuming an openness of manner quite at variance with 
what I believed to be his real character. 

‘Count Vautrey, this is my cousin, William Henry St. Leger,’ said 
Frank. ‘St. Leger, Count Vautrey !’ 

The Count bowed politely, or rather with assumed politeness, and 
was the first to speak. 

‘I think we have met before,’ said he, attempting something like 
good humor, while a half-malevolent smile struggled for expression on 
his features; ‘and if Iowe you an apology, I will make haste to 
tender it, pleading for an excuse my ignorance of the masquerade 
coach-dress, and supposing, from your familiarity with the whip, that 
you were some near friend of his, especially as you stopped at the 
quarters he recommended.’ 

‘I accept your apology,’ replied I, in a similar tone, ‘ with the same 
readiness that I allow your excuse, so let the matter be put at rest. 
If I discussed ethical subjects with Old Walter, or passed a night at 
the ‘Hen and Chickens,’ it has neither lowered my standard of mo- 
rality nor weakened my self-respect.’ 

Farther speech was interrupted by the appearance of the Earl of 
Venachoir and Lady, who received me with warm greetings, and ex- 
tended to me the proffers of true Scottish hospitality. Without more 
ado we entered the mansion, when | obtained leave to retire a few mo- 
ments to adjust my dress, previous to appearing in the dining-hall. 
This done, I hastened down and joined the company, who were just 
ready to set down to a most bountiful repast. I need not describe the 
entertainment. It is enough to say that it was just such an one as 
your proper sportsman loves to sit down to, where a preference is de- 
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cidedly given to the ‘ substantials,’ and which would most positively 
delight the appetite of the traveller sharpened by hard riding, long fast- 
ing, and lean fare. 

The meal was a cheerful one, and lasted well into the evening. In- 
deed, I did not wait to sit out the conclusion, claiming the privilege of 
a weary man, to retire early. Accordingly when the ladies left the 
hall, and the young Laird of Glenross announced that he must depart, 
adding, by way of apology, that his sister was under his protection, I 
also took leave, and found my way to my apartment. This was a 
moderate-sized room in a wing adjoining the north-west part of the 
castle, connected with the main building by a long corridor, or hall, 
and was evidently of modern construction. This room on one side 
looked out over the silvery loch upon which the castle was built, and 
on the other, the high range of mountains frowned fearfully down. I 
threw open the casement and let the air have free passage through the 
apartment. My breast was full of singular emotions ; my ideas were 
confused, my brain troubled. ‘Count Vautrey— Count Vautrey,’ re- 
peated I; ‘the name is familiar to me; a distant relative, too!’ But 
soliloquizing on the subject brought me no nearer the solution ; yet the 
name seemed to awaken a train of associations, confused and indis- 
tinct, to be sure, but which nevertheless carried me back to my early 
infancy, and then running still farther on, became lost in that unre- 
membered world of fresh images, fresh ideas, and fresh wonders — the 
first days of human life. Feeling thus, I retired to rest, and after 
wearying myself in vain by endeavoring to become satisfied of some- 
thing, I at length sank into a sound slumber, 


CHAPTER SIX. 


Francis Moncrieff, Earlof Venachoir, was a nobleman of ancient 
lineage, and one of the most distinguished men in Scotland. He was 
full cousin to my mother (her own and the Earl’s mother were sisters,) 
and in consequence of their having no other cousin, the relationship 
between them was the more cherished; so that their children were 
taught to regard each other as near kinsfolk. The Earl was about 
fifty years of age. He had a noble and commanding figure, and a 
face expressive of firmness and decision ; and his ample forehead be- 
tokened a thoughtful and benevolent character. He was beside known 
throughout the country for his prudence and his integrity. Ever firm 
in his adherence to his king, his mild and liberal views, added to his 
extensive influence, had done much to conciliate those of his country- 
men who had engaged in an unhappy and fruitless contest against the 
crown. He stood high in the esteem of his sovereign and of the court, 
and was respected as well as feared by the most audacious Cateran. 
The Countess, his wife, was the daughter of the Duke of Argyle, and 
in her youth was famed far and near for every attraction of her sex. 
She had been educated in France, and it was in that country that the 
Earl, then Francis Moncrieff, met by chance the haughty daughter of 
Argyle. Whether the foundation was there laid for his future success- 
ful suit, I cannot say; but certain it is, the lady frowned upon every 
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lover until young Moncrieff appeared, and he was never known to pay 
his devoirs to any save his future bride. She was about five summers 
younger than the Earl, and did the honors of his castle with a grace I 
had never seen excelled. 

Of the children, Francis was the eldest. He had only passed his 
majority by a year or two. He inherited the sedate and dignified 
manner of his father, and at an early age was called by the rest of the 
family ‘the young philosopher.’ He was uniformly courteous, and al- 
though living in a country where it was difficult always to sustain 
such a character, he did nevertheless preserve it. Margaret, the next 
youngest, was nineteen. She had grown up, elegant, sensible and un- 
affected, without the romantic notions which one would suppose a young 
lady might imbibe in the Highlands. There was a quiet reserve in her 
manner, which might be mistaken for hauteur, but a farther acquaint- 
ance would convince one of the error. Her education was received at 
home ; the Earl and Countess being both of opinion that the fashion in 
Scotland of sending the youth upon the Continent for their mental train- 
ing was prejudicial to the interests of the United Kingdom, as they were 
sure to imbibe strong prejudices against England, which it was all im- 
portant should now be put at rest. My cousin Margaret possessed a 
mind of no ordinary cast. She was neither carried away by the cir- 
cumstances of her high birth, nor elated at what too often excites 
the female heart, the constant adulation of the other sex, and as I 
have said, possessed too much sense to be spoiled by flattery or led 
away by mere show and tinsel. Hubert came next in age, being some- 
thing more than a year older than myself. He was a daring, head- 
strong youth, alike fearless on every occasion, and with all the courage 
and hardihood of a true highland chief. I always loved Hubert asa 
brother. Not a shadow of selfishness ever crossed his soul. Open, 
straight-forward, and resolute, he scorned an intriguing, crafty spirit. 
Passionate perhaps he might be termed ; but if in error, none so soon as 
he to acknowledge his fault. He was short and muscular, his forehead 
was broad and expansive, and profusely covered with light brown hair. 

Ella, the youngest of the four, wasa perfect fairy. She was nearly 
sixteen, just old enough to be very romantic, and to be beside very full 
of fun and frolic. She had good sense, too; but as she was situated, 
did not find it always necessary to tax this somewhat praiseworthy cha- 
racteristic. She bade fair to be a great beauty and a great wit; and in 
the incipient exercise of her vocation, she manifested so much real kind- 
ness of heart, that in spite of petty caprices and a mischief-loving spirit, 
she was a general favorite with all who visited the castle. 

The reader has now an idea of the family in which for a short sea- 
son I was to be domesticated. It should be remembered that I speak of 
them as they were in their social intercourse at home. The world 
might have formed a very different opinion in many respects ; for the 
Venachoir was of a haughty lineage as well as noble, else one of the 
house could never have mated with a daughter of Mac-Callum More. 
How much the world would have been mistaken in the estimate, I leave 
to those to determine who have so often felt the injustice of its censure 
and the shallowness of its praise. 
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I was awakened the next morning by a loud knocking at my door, 
which was continued without intermission until I was fain to shout out 
that I was neither asleep nor deaf, and to demand what was wanting. 

‘ Thanks for a response at last!’ exclaimed a voice which I knew to 
be Hubert’s. ‘Here I have been making a tumult for at least five 
minutes, and not one word could I get from you. I was going to take 
a run across the glen after moor-fowl, and if you care to go along, we 
have no time to lose. The sun will soon be peeping over Ben Cruachan, 
and then it will be too late !’ 

‘I will not detain you three minutes,’ exclaimed I; and hurrying on 
my dress without ceremony, I proceeded to join Hubert in the court- 
yard, whom I found ready and almost impatient at my delay. 

‘Good morning,’ said he; ‘ You have rested well, I hope, and are 
ready for a little ramble before yon sluggards are out of their beds. 
Excuse my rousing you, but I knew you would like the excursion.’ 

We mounted our nags forthwith, attended by Christie, an old hunts- 
man, who enjoyed the sport with a keen relish, and a small boy to take 
care of the horses when we should dismount. We had some half- 
dozen miles to ride before reaching the glen, but I was perfectly re- 
covered from the fatigue of the previous day, and felt invigorated by the 
fresh breath of the morning. Would that I could describe the glories 
of early dawn in the highlands! The bracing atmosphere, so pure, so 
invigorating ; the awful silence of the old hills, and the stillness of the 
valley ; the beauty of the ever-varying scenery, now more beautiful in 
its repose ; all these can never be adequately described, even when they 
are realized. We rode on fora time in high glee, putting our horses to 
the jump, and then checking them into a slower pace. As we turned 
down a rugged path, which brought us close up to each other, I leaned 
over toward my cousin, and said: 

‘Hubert, pardon my abruptness, but pray tell me who is that Count 
Vautrey ?’ 

‘T sometimes think,’ responded Hubert, slowly, ‘ that he is the devil. 
If Iam mistaken, J beg pardon of the Evil One.’ 

‘No jesting, I beg of you, because I am concerned to know,’ I replied. 
‘Tell me what you meant by saying he was our forty-fifth cousin, and 
what does he at Glencoe, and how can he claim your hospitality ?’ 

‘A pretty set of questions | am to answer this morning, and all to be 
done fasting !’ quoth Hubert. ‘I detest genealogy, so you must apply 
to Margaret. You know there is a French cross in our line far back ; 
Heaven send us no more specimens of it! What he does at Glencoe 
you will soon see for yourself. I cannot discover that he does any thing 
except talk nonsense to Ella, when the girl will listen to him, and that is 
far too often, and hold secret confabs with that treacherous-looking 
wretch, his servant, whose pate I fear | am doomed to break if he stays 
much longer. Why he claims our hospitality, I know not. On that 
point I must refer you to my respected father, if you choose to question 
him.’ 

‘But why do you speak so strongly against him,’ continued I, ‘ if 
you know so little about him?’ 

‘Cousin William,’ was the answer, ‘ you want to probe me, when 
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I have said all I cansay. You detest this Count Vautrey —I know 
you do. I seeitin your manner; | sawit last evening. It seems you 
have met — casually met; and you cannot bear the sight of him. Can 
you give a reason for this? Neither can I give any,’ he added, seeing 
I remained silent, ‘ for my own determined dislike. But here we are 
at the glen ; and now for the sport!’ 

We returned to the castle to a rather late breakfast, but with the zest 
and spirits of successful sportsmen. The delightful change of situation, 
and the bracing exercise of highland life, told at the outset upon my 
mind. Hope was again in the ascendant. 
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I. 


TuHERE’s a star on the brow of heaven, 
And a star in the deep blue sea ; 

And the one is streaming downward, 

But the other mounts gallantly. 


It. 


Soundeth the hour of midnight! 

But I will not slumber yet; 
I’ll watch o’er the moving waters, 
Till those two stars have met. 


rrr, 


For Earth and her works are ever 
Revealing truths sublime : 

And here I read a parable 

Of unrecorded time. 


Iv. 


One star Ideem an angel, 
The other wears earthly face ; 

They ’re gazing on each other, 

And longing to embrace! 


Vv. 


The star below is writhing 
In the waters’ restless strife, 
Like an earthly spirit struggling 
With the bitter storms of life. 





vi. 


But the angel calms the waters, 

With smiles from its peaceful eye ; 
And the earth-born soul, grown stronger, 
Climbs upward cheerfully. 


vi. 


"Tis even thus in sorrow, 
Men strive for the Spirit-Land ; 

While heaven is dropping angels, 
To take them by the hand. 

Savin-Hill, Dorchester. 
























































































LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue ‘Botantcat Text-Book’ For CoLLeGces, ScHooLs, AND Private STUDENTS : comprising 
Part I., an Introduction to Structural and Physiological Botany: Part IT., the Principle of Sys- 
tematic Botany, with an account of the chief Natural Families of the Vegetable Kingdom, and 
notices of the principal useful plants. Second edition: illustrated by more than a thousand en- 
gravings on wood. By Asa Gray, M.D., Fisher Professor in Harvard University. In one volume, 
12mo, pp. 509. New-York: WILEY AND PUTNAM. 


WE hail with pleasure the publication of a new edition of Dr. Gray’s Botanical Text- 
Book ; since we are assured by the rapid sale of the first impression, issued two years ago, 
that it has imparted to thousands the same delight we have ourselves derived from it, and 
diffused through our country a more accurate knowledge of the physiology of vegetation. 
This book has been the means of bringing out, in many minds, a love for the science of 
botany which lay dormant, through ignorance of the peculiar and perfect organization of 
the vegetable world ; and to those who had before discovered that this oft-reviled science 
was not a mere vocabulary of hard names, it exhibited new truths in a pleasing manner, 
deepening their admiration of the Wisdom which planned, and the Love which executed, 
the beautiful structure of the meanest flower beneath their feet. The second edition of 
this valuable work supplies the desire for more knowledge which the first created ; for the 
learned Professor, imitating the example of his friends in the vegetable world, has not 
been idle, but meanwhile, accumulated a rich mass of facts, which, at length digested 
and condensed, appear before us in the shape of two hundred pages of entirely new 
matter. 

How many of the wise and learned ‘ trample on the flowery meads,’ to quote the lan- 
guage of the world-renowned Linnvs, ‘like grazing cattle,’ and even look with wonder, 
and something near akin to pity, upon those who speak with enthusiasm about a humble 
plant ; but during the last few years the science of botany has made such astonishing 
progress, and such new facts are every day coming to light, that we may well hope that 
sneers at the puerility of the subject will soon be entirely hushed. Botany, in the new 
stand it has taken, seems adapted to every order of mind; in it the practical man finds 
his own experience confirmed, and ample facts to assist him in the cultivation of the 
earth. The chemist can regard the constituent parts of plants, and try with his skill to 
equal nature, in changing starch into sugar, and sugar into woody fibre. The mathema- 
tician can descend from the upper stars to those ‘in the firmament of earth’ to contem- 
plate the facility with which the eighty thousand described species are reducible to the 
normal flower; and as for a theologian utterly unacquainted with plants we will only re- 
iterate the words of Linn2vus, who considered such an one unfit for his sacred functions. 
The lovers of the infinitesimal may find a corner of the science graded to their eyes, in the 
beautiful infusory plants, and the millions upon millions of minute seeds of fungi which 
are found in the space of a square inch. Here too the philosophical and the imaginative 
can meet; for vegetable metamorphoses, so long considered a fiction of the poets, have 
appeared in the march of learning to be an inherent tendency of plants. The name of 
GoETuE, who wrote a scientific treatise upon the subject, seemed to sanction the precon- 
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ceived notion of an allegory, as this really learned essay was termed by the savans of the time 
when it appeared ; but whoever has read his admirable chapters on the transformation 
of plants, will perceive that they are written from actual observation, and that the mighty 
intellect of the poet analyzed the workings of the vegetable world as well as the hidden 
machinery of the human mind. Indeed, so perfectly had he formed his theory from trans- 
formations of the rose and pink which he had witnessed, that he concluded the pedou- 
cles of the linden would be liable to revert to leaves: this, however, he could not sub- 
stantiate from his own observation, but our experience has confirmed his supposition. 

The effect which is produced on even a disordered mind by the contemplation of the 
vegetable world, may be aptly illustrated by an incident in the life of Munco Park. In 
one of his journeys in Africa, this celebrated man was seized by a band of robbers ; and 
left nearly destitute of clothing (in the depth of the rainy season) in a gloomy wilderness, 
surrounded by ferocious animals, and men still more savage ; just as he was nearly over- 
powered by a sense of his situation, the beauty of the fructification of a small moss struck 
his eye ; for though the whole plant was not larger than one of his fingers, yet -he could 
not regard the delicate formation of its roots, leaves and capsules without feelings of 
heartfelt admiration. ‘Can that Berne,’ thought he, ‘ who planted, watered and brought 
to perfection in this obscure part of the world a thing which appears of such small im- 
portance, look with unconcern on the situation and sufferings of creatures formed after 
His own image’? Surely not!’ Reflections like these forbade him to despair; he started 
up, and disregarding hunger, danger and fatigue, travelled forward with fresh vigor and 
cheerfulness, and soon found relief. 

It has been beautifully as well as truthfully said, that ‘the soul which is most familiar 
with the Creator in His works will be always the most ready to recognize Him in His 
word.’ The most profound naturalists who have lived, have left behind them testimony 
to the truth of this remark. Linn2us regarded the beautiful forms and colors that em- 
bellish the vegetable world, as splendid works of the Divine Majesty: he was very fami- 
liar with the Scriptures, and quoted them constantly. CLayTon said he could not look 
upon a flower without seeing a display of infinite goodness and contrivance : he thought 
it impossible for a botanist to be an Atheist. 

Joun BarTRaM, the year of his death, engraved on a stone in the wall over the door of 
his apartment the following distich with his own hands : 


‘ *'Tis Gop alone, th’ Almighty Lorn, 
The Hoty Ong by me adored.’ 
While many studies tend to exalt the understanding at the expense of the heart, eminent 
naturalists seem ever to have been distinguished for their entire abandonment of self, and 
freedom from egotism, from SoLomon the first on record to the Fisher-Professor, of whom 


the words of Kirke WuiTE are a fitting portrait, and to which all the admirers of the 
beautiful in humanity will cheerfully subscribe : 


—— ‘I wouLp walk 
A weary journey, to the farthest verge 
Of the big world, to kiss that good man’s hand 
Who in the blaze of wisdom and of art 
Preserves a lowly mind, and to his Gop, 
Feeling the sense of his own littleness, 
Is as a child in meek simplicity.’ 


The chapters in the Text-Book on the food and digestion of plants contain much inte- 
resting matter, the result of scientific researches within the last few years. The mineral 
and gaseous properties that make up the bulk of plants, are so plainly proved and so 
clearly presented to the view, that he who runs may read. Our limits will only permit us 
to make a few extracts from this pleasing department. We cannot but be struck, in the 
ease of the Oregon pine mentioned in a late number of the North-American Review, 
with the singular coincidence between the quantity of oxygen that tree gave out, and that 
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requisite to support animal life. Year by year it supplied this life-sustaining gas to the 
atmosphere, just at the rate at which a single man would consume it. We were forcibly 
reminded of a popular superstition prevailing in some of our country towns, that if a man 
cuts down a green and flourishing tree, some member of his family will die soon after. 
This feeling was turned to good account by a friend of ours, who one day passing by the 
former residence of a judge, famous in the last century, but which at his death had gone 
out of the family, seeing the owner of the place commencing, axe in hand, to attack a 
fine elm directly in front of the mansion, (which with several beautiful firs had been 
placed there by the lomented statesman himself,) approached the man and asked him in 
a solemn tone, if he had never heard that to mutilate a vigorous tree would bring ill luck 
to his house, and that if he persisted in felling it, some of his family would certainly die 
during the following year. The man, an uneducated and superstitious farmer, with dis- 
mayed countenance threw down his hatchet, solemnly protesting that the trees should all 
be permitted to stand. Happy would it be for the lovers of sylvan shade in our villages, 
if this harmless superstition could stay the sacrilegious hands so often raised against their 
leafy glories. 

Whoever studies this book attentively will find in it much to controvert the theory of 
spontaneous vegetation. The causes and uses of a rotation of crops in nature, as well as 
cultivation, are shown in the following passages : 


‘Tne alkaline and earthy matters which form the inorganic constituents of plants, are furnished 
by the soil; from which each species takes up, or rather retains, various materials in very different 
proportions, according to its nature and constitution. The ashes of different species, which have 
grown in the same soil, contain either different substances, or the same substances in very unlike 
proportions. Thus, if a bean, a pea, and a grain of wheat, be grown side by side, the stem of the 
latter will be found to contain a considerable quantity of silex (nearly three-tenths of its ashes con- 
sisting of that substance ;) that of the pea a very small proportion (twenty-two hundredths of one 
per cent. ;) and that of the bean only one-fourth of the quantity found in the pea, or one-thirteenth 
of that contained in wheat-straw. These three plants accordingly abstract alkali, as well as silex 
from the ground in very different proportions. If they be allowed to produce fruit and ripen their 
seeds, the latter will be found to contain, in the wheat, a considerable quantity of phosphate of 
magnesia, ete.; but in the bean and pea scarcely any. It is therefore apparent that while a crop of 
wheat robs the soil of certain alkaline and other inorganic matters necessary to its proper growth, 
peas and beans leave these substances almost untouched. This explains the utility of the latter as 
fallow crops, since they add to the land a portion of the carbonaceous matter they have derived 
chiefly from the air, while they scarcely diminish its alkalies and phosphates, which are required 
for the succeeding wheat crop. - - - It being therefore indispensable that a plant should find in 
the soil the mineral matters necessary to its growth, or perfect development, we are enabled to un- 
derstand why various species will only flourish in particular soils and situations.’ 


To this cause, and the vitality of seeds, is to be attributed the succession of vegetation 
We see in nature, which has erroneously given rise to the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion: the phenomenon of pines succeeding oaks can be easily accounted for, by regarding 
the component parts of their structure. The soil, exhausted by the hard-wood growth, 
does not contain the proper substances to produce food for the same species ; the pine, the 
ashes of which contain but very little alkali, prefer a sterile soil, and flourish in it; their 
seeds, which were hidden in the ground, spring up and grow, while the acorns which have 
fallen from os parent oaks, even should they germinate, would soon be outstripped in the 
race, and finally starved ; yet some of the heirs, letting their title rest quietly in abeyance, 
will, when decay seizes upon the usurpers of their inheritance, or a friendly hand with 
fire performs the office more speedily, by the wealth accumulated by their industry shoot 
up and grow vigorously ; and were we believers in Dr. Marsn’s theory of a vegetable 
soul, we might suppose the smoking trunks of the burning pines to express with little alte- 
ration the sentiment of old Dow as in the play: ‘What! have we only been all this time 
the oak’s warming-pan 2’ 

The author of the ‘ Vestiges of Creation’ brings forward the following fact as proof of 
progressive vegetation : 

‘WHEN for instance lime laid down upon a piece of waste moss-ground, and a crop of white 
clover, for which no seeds were sown is the consequence, the explanation that the seeds have been 


dormant there for an unknown time, and were stimulated into germination when the lime produced 
the appropriate circumstances, appears extremely unsatisfactory, especially when we know that (as 
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in an authentic case under my notice) the spot is many miles from where clover is cultivated, and 
that there is nothing for six feet below but pure peat moss, clover seeds being moreover known to 
be too heavy to be transported, as many other seeds are, by the winds.’ 


The writer remarks that the explanations generally given when life takes its rise without 
apparent generative means, are very unsatisfactory and fallacious : he evidently thought 
it much easier to form an hypothesis than to examine the sods of this moss ground, where 
doubtless might have been discovered the golden seeds of the white clover; yet these he 
would have considered, as originally the germ of some inferior vegetation, which from lying 
so long in the ground (in his opinion a sort of savings-banks for the vegetable world) had 
from the accumulation of atoms obtained the power of producing white clover. The ac- 
count which is subjoined of a well-authenticated fact seems so plain, and the difficulties 
which both writers admit, can be so easily solved, that it is impossible for a reflective 
mind not to take the common sense view of the matter, instead of crediting an abstract idea, 
born and nourished in some German brain. A recent writer in the ‘ New Genesee Farmer’ 
says, that on his farm was a piece of low ground which had been partially cleared ten or 
twelve years before : this he ploughed in the autumn, and found it a stiff sward, composed 
of all sorts of decayed vegetation ; in the spring he intended to cross-plough it for planting, 
but it proved to be impossible, from the tough nature of the soil; on the ridge turned up 
by the plough the previous autumn, a new line of vegetation appeared, which upon minute 
examination he was convinced was white clover; having heard this growth attributed to 
spontaneous vegetation, and not believing that something can come from nothing, he car- 
ried a piece of the sward home and cut it in slices, when he found the fine yellow seeds 
of the clover scattered through it, like grains of gold, which on exposure to light and heat 
grew and produced white clover, and that only. How the seeds came in such a situation 
seems to puzzle this gentleman sadly. He adds: 


‘Wuart state of things could have existed to deposit those seeds in that position? The whole 
country in this region has been redeemed from the wilderness within fifteen or twenty years, and the 
spot I allude to within twelve of the time I am speaking of; and there is no stream of water that 
could possibly have brought them from any other place. White clover is undoubtedly indigenous, 
but does not grow in forests or uncultivated places. Was there a period before trees and shrubs 
grew, that the herbs of the field had undisputed sway over this country? and that subsequent changes 
by the subsidence of inland seas, or the Noahic deluge, have disturbed the drift and deposited the 
alluvial soils mixed with the seeds of a former surface at various depths, and convenient for a proper 
exposure to multiply and replenish the earth? I know of no other way to account for seeds at the 
various depths and situations in which they are found.’ 


This correspondent had previously mentioned the fact that marl taken from the beds in 
Orange county, in this State, at the depth of eighteen or twenty feet, when put under 
glasses and properly moistened produces various plants, particularly white clover; he far- 
ther remarks, that mar! is a deposit from lakes or ponds, which from sume cause have dis- 
appeared. Dr. Gray could have solved this mystery to the writer’s entire satisfaction. 
This piece of ground was undoubtedly, from the description given, once a lake or pool 
of water, which gradually became solid land, The first inroad upon the water was made 
by the peat-mosses, those pioneer plants, whose long and almost indestrucgible stems and 
roots, interweaving with other aquatic vegetation, formed a resting-place for seeds wafted 
by the winds, or washed into it by brooks ; the moist foot-hold being a suitable situation 
for rushes, ferns and mosses; these decayed, and by a constant succession of vegetation a 
soil was formed, which eventually became deep enqugh to support shrubs and trees. Even 
when the upper surface was covered with a verdant coat of vegetation, the unwary ani- 
mal who ventured upon it would find himself precipitated to the depth of fifteen or twenty 
feet, in a semi-fluid vegetation like the pulp of the paper-makers. In land so formed 
would be found a variety of seeds, some of which might have been washed there even 
after the surface of the pool was coated with earth, and which only require light and heat, 
or a proper mixture of soil, to vegetate. 

The tracts in the north of Great-Britain called ‘ mosses,’ are lakes in this transition state ; 
the earth striving for mastery over its rival element, the water, which sometimes gives dread- 
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ful proof of not being easily subdued ; the peat mosses swell, by long protracted rains, and 
the water bursts like a Sampson the thin crust of earth which had confined it, and pouring 
upon the adjacent country, scatters devastation and death. 

The same idea of spontaneous vegetation is a popular article of belief among the vulgar ; 
but they, with implicit faith in Holy Writ, refer it to the creative power of OMNIPOTENCE, 
in fulfilment of the primeval curse upon ApamM. ‘They consider that the race of plants 
deleterious to man were not included in the first creation; when Gop gave every green herb 
yielding seed after its kind, and every tree yielding fruit after its kind, to be used for food, and 
saw that it was good ; but this unprofitable class grow in obedience to the command, ‘ Cursed 
be the ground for thy sake ; thorns and thistles shall it bring forth tothee.’ The originators of 
this theory are not probably aware that even these poisonous plants are in many ways directly 
serviceable to man, and their indirect use is often of more importance still, as they each sup- 
port a class of animal life: although but a drop in the ocean of existence, yetit is the ALL- 
Wise alone who can say that one link in the vast chain is unnecessary. Those who uphold 
this doctrine seem also to have forgotten huw many useful plants spring up in the same man- 
ner: the red raspberry, which is certainly one of the most wholesome as well as delicious 
of fruits, comes up, as every one knows, in a new country whenever the woods are burnt 
over; the carbonic acid and other substances thus supplied to the soil produces a condition 
agreeable to the vegetation of the seeds, which have probably been hidden just below the 
burnt sward for centuries. It only remains to be shown that seeds can remain under ground 
such a length of time without being destroyed ; some facts regarding their vitality are very 
guardedly set forth by the Text-Book: 


‘Ir is well known that seeds which have been kept sixty years have germinated; and it seems that 
grains of wheat, taken from ancient mummies, under circumstances of their high antiquity, have 
been made to germinate ; but in these cases there are several causes of possible deception. Dr. 
LiInDLey records the remarkable case of some raspberries, ‘raised in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society, fiom seeds taken from the stomach of a man, whose skeleton was found thirty feet below 
the surface of the earth, at the bottom of a barrow which was opened near Dorchester. He had been 
buried with some coins of the Emperor Haparian; and it is therefore probable that the seeds were 
sixteen or seventeen hundred years old.’ 


But those who are unwilling to attribute a date so ancient to these seeds, must be con- 
vinced (without drawing any inference from the age of the coins) that they were, at even 
the lowest computation, seven hundred years old ; allowing this particular barrow to have 
been one of the latest constructed in Britain, as this mode of burial was entirely discon- 
tinued in the twelfth century. Loupon also states that some seeds were taken from the 
stomach of an embalmed ibis, found in an Egyptian tomb, which grew and produced red 
raspberries. Thus we see there is no impossibility in seeds preserving their vitality for 
centuries, when subject to a uniform temperature. As progressive vegetation is only a 
continuation of the idea of spontaneous generation, it is well to extract here Dr. Gray’s 
opinion of the permanence of species : 


‘ ALL classification and system in natural history rest upon the fundamental idea of the original 
creation of certain forms, which have naturally been perpetrated unchanged, or with such changes 
only as we may conceive or prove to have artsen from varying physical influeuces, accidental circum- 
stances, or from cultivation. This fraternal resemblance, or specific identity, however, is not incom- 
patible with mdividual peculiarity. If two seeds from the same pod are sown in different soils, and 
submitted todifferent conditions as respects heat, light, and moisture, the plants that spring from them 
will show marks of this different treatment in their appearance. Such differences are continually 
arising in the natural course of things. To produce and increase, and by artificial management to 
perpetuate, differences of this sort, forms an important part of the art of civilization. These minor 
deviations, not incompatible with a common, origin constitute varieties. Whenever the conditions 
that give rise to varieties are carried to excess. these individuals fail to fructify, or perish. When the 
conditions vary less widely from those most propitious to the constitution of the particular species, a 
few years, or a few generations, suffice to bring the variety back to the original form. In either case 
the variation is transient. It must either return to the common character o/ the species, or perish, 
A certain flexibility is allowable; but accidental and individual variations generally disappear with 
the causes which originate them, or are destroyed by the continued operation of those causes.’ 


The simple lines of Worpswortu, so often ridiculed: 


—— ‘do what you will, 
Daisies will be daisies still, 
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certainly contain the great truth now contested ; for although we see varieties constantly 
springing up, yet it requires constant watchfulness and cultivation to continue them in that 
state; instead of containing within themselves the principal of a higher order of vegetation, 
they show a desire to revert to their original condition, like the savage when brought into 
civilized society. ‘ The races of corn, wheat, etc.,’ says Dr. Gray, ‘ which now preserve their 
character unchanged, have become fixed by centuries of domestication. Even these at 
times manifest an unequivocal disposition to return to their aboriginal state. Were culti- 
vation to cease, they would all speedily disappear; the greater part perhaps would perish 
outright ; the remainder would revert, in a few generations of spontaneous growth, to the 
form of the primitive stock.’ The transcendental philosopher doubtless looks with pity on 
the garden vegetables, and hears, as the summer wind moves the leaves of the comfort- 
able-looking cabbage, the jolly onion, and the warlike beet, only sighs for their aboriginal 
state of freedom ; while the unsentimental might with roore truth attribute these imaginary 
sighs to the same cause as those of a London alderman after a corporation dinner. 

We hope that this Text-Book will be generally introduced in the higher order of our 
village schools, for there the pupils enjoy peculiar facilities for studying the vegetable king- 
dom; and even the most indifferent, living in the country, cannot but have ohserved much 
which one wholly educated in the city has no opportunities of knowing; and instead of 
the dry classification of the LINN&ZAN system, so uninteresting to the common student, he 
will here find his own observations confirmed and explained. ‘The teacher with this book 
in hand, and by recourse to the woods and gardens, might soon create an interest in this 
delightful study which would certainly prove as useful in actual life as many which are 
considered vastly more important. When the student finds that the structure and growth 
of plants obey known laws, and every-day occurrences, as blights and mildews, are not 
the result of accident; that the seed, to grow, requires peculiar food, and that all can be 
explained by scientific means; that most respectable occupation, the cultivation of the 
earth, may not be viewed by the youth of our country in its present disparaging light. 

Still there are many who far removed from towns live in the midst of Nature’s glories, 
without having eyes for her beauties : 


—— ‘Terr glance dwells coldiy 
When the fresh green earth is strewed 
With the first flowers that lead the vernal dance.’ 


And yet even these may be aroused from careless indifference by apparently accidental 
causes ; as the celebrated botanist, Joan BaRTRAM, had been for yearsa farmer, when one 
day, weary with ploughing, he reclined under a shady tree, and plucking ‘ for want of 
thought’ a daisy, his eye was struck with different parts of the flower, and to give the ac- 
count of the incident in his own quaint language: ‘ What a shame,’ said my mind,.or 
something that inspired my mind, ‘ that thee shouldst have employed so many years in till- 
ing the earth, and destroying so many flowers and plants, without being acquainted with 
their structure and their uses!’ This seeming inspiration suddenly awakened my curiosity, 
for these were not thoughts to which I bad beenaccustomed. Ireturned tomy team ; but 
this new desire did not quit my mind. I mentioned it to my wife, who greatly discouraged 
me from prosecuting my new scheme, as she called it. I was not opulent enough, she said, 
to dedicate much of my time to studies and labors which might rob me of that portion of 
it which is the only wealth of the American farmer. However, her prudent caution did 
not discourage me ; I thought about it continually ; at supper, in bed, and wherever I went. 
At last, I could not resist the impulse ; and on the fourth day of the following week I hired 
a man to plough for me, and went to Philadelphia. ‘hough I knew not what book to call 
for, I ingenuously told the book-seller my errand, who provided me with such as he thought 
best, and a Latin Grammar beside. Next I applied to a neighboring school-master, who in 
three months taught me Latin enough to understand Linnavus, which I purchased after- 
ward. ‘Then I began to botanize all over my farm; in a little time I became acquainted 
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with every vegetable that grew in my neighborhood.’ This self-taught man was after- 
ward appointed American botanist to Grorce the Third. He corresponded with many 
of the learned men in Europe, particularly Linn2us, who considered him the best practi- 
cal botanist of the time in which he lived. Bartram possessed the usual enthusiasm of 
the lovers of this science. He made many long and dangerous journeys through the wil- 
derness, to collect plants and seeds. In one excursion to lake Ontario, after a day and night 
exposed to a drenching rain, wet to the skin, and among hostile Indians, he thought himself 
amply compensated by finding ‘ one lovely white lychnis five feet high.’ 

To all the lovers of the vegetable kingdom we would heartily commend the valuable 
work whose merits we have been discussing ; and those unacquainted with the science of 
botany will find it an agreeable and instructive companion in their every-day walks. How 
delightful, when wearied with the world of sin of man’s creation, to soothe our feverish 
strife by turning to the world of Nature, still bearing in primeval purity the impress of its 
Divine Auruor ; for however desolate and forsaken we may feel, we can every where find 
fellowship in the Eden of flowers around us: 

‘Yx dwell beside our paths and homes, 
Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow, 
And guilty man, where’er he roams, 
Your innocent mirth may borrow, 
The birds of air before us fleet, 
They cannot brook our shame to meet, 


But we may taste your solace swect, 
And come again to-morrow.’ 


MEmMoIRS, OFFICIAL AND PERSONAL, WITH SKETCHES OF TRAVELS AMONG THE NORTHERN AND 
SouTHERN INDIANS. Embracing a War Excursion, and Descriptions of Scenes along the 
Western Borders. By Tuomas L. McKENNEY. 


We have been favored by our old correspondent and friend, Col. Taos. L. McKenney, 
with the perusal of a considerable portion of a work, now in press at Philadelphia, enti- 
tled as above, to which we take occasion thus early to invite the attention of our readers ; 
who have already been made aware, from the pages of this Magazine, that the author 
holds the ‘ pen of a ready writer.’ The volumes are inscribed, in a fervent dedication, in 
the writer’s peculiarly gracious and gallant style, to Mrs. Mapison, not only as a tribute 
to that lady’s great worth, but also to the friendship which existed between the writer and 
her honored husband, under whom he held for many years a highly responsible and dis- 
tinguished post in the department of Indian affairs. Mrs. Mapison’s acceptance of the 
honor intended her is in these words; and the chirography, so remarkable as the hand- 
writing of a lady past the age of eighty years, we are informed is to be engraved in fac- 
simile : 

Washington, January 22, 1845. 

‘AN oppressive influenza, my kind friend, has prevented my answering your interesting letter 
before this day; and although not yet well, lam impatient to thank you at least for that continued 
friendship, always highly valued by my husband and by myself. I could not, therefore, refuse your 

request for the dedication so flattering, nor any longer defer the expression of my great regard for 


yourself. ‘D. P. Mapison. 
To Tuo: L. McKEnney, Esa. 


Our author observes in his preface, that no traveller expects, when he sets out upon a 
journey, to meet only with smooth roads, cultivated fields, lovely gardens, wide-spread and 
magnificent scenery, a clear sky, and at every stopping place inns filled with comforts ; 
but goes forth prepared to have all these diversified with rugged roads, desolate fields, 
weedy and odorless gardens, lowering skies, and the inconveniences and discomforts of 
road-side accommodations. ‘I cannot promise,’ he adds, ‘in my book more than is con- 
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tained in the combined volumes of art and nature.’ This is well said, and it indicates 
the only true way in which interesting books, of a kindred description with the one under 
notice, can be written. Col. McKenney is not mistaken, we think, in inferring that 
much of interest may be gleaned from those portions of his work which present vivid pic- 
tures of nature, in its boundless vastness and savage wildness, and scenes and events 
among and in which the Rep Man of the forest is the chief actor, and wherein may be 
seen his habits, his principles, his occupations, and in short whatever attaches to him in 
his wilderness-home. But we must hasten toa few extracts. The following will afford 
an example of the variety of theme, as well as a specimen of the style, of the work : 


‘Ar Mackinac I took in supplies, which, together with Ben and myself, and eight voyageurs. left 
out of water of our frail vessel not over four inches, except at the bow and stern, of her beautiful 
form. All being ready and just as I was going to embark, a storm arose. The good folks of Macki- 
nac urged me not to attempt to put out; but my time had nearly expired, and there was hardly 
enough left for me punctually to meet Gov. Cass, on his return to the Bay; and so I gave orders to 
embark. The kind friends with whom we had parted at the landing, ran down to the point of the 
Island, to see (as some of them afterward told me they were sure they should,) the canoe and all in it 
go to the bottom. I had no such fears, for | had the year before been storm-tost on Lake Superior, 
and had reached the conclusion that if there is any thing specially secure in a gale of wind, when 
one happens not to be too far from shore, and not exposed to a rock-bound coast — is a bark canoe 
thirty-six feet long and five feet wide across the middle, and those were the dimensions of mine, which 
was managed by eight experienced Canadian voyageurs. 

‘Night coming on, I ordered a landing made on the sheltered side of an Island. The canoe was 
soon in about two feet of water, her side to the shore, and a voyageur out steadying the stern and bow, 
while myself and Ben were borne to the beach on the backs of two others. The provisions and lug- 
gage being conveyed on shore, the canoe was lifted out of the water, and carried there also; where 
it was placed, bottom upward, furnishing beneath a shelter for these hardy men, who were soon 
under it. munching their raw pork and hard biscuit. My tent having been meanwhile put up, all 
was made right for the night. Presently [ heard the barking of adog. Stepping from my tent, and 
looking in the direction from which it came, I saw, in the distance, amidst the thick foliage, a light. 
Advancing a little, I heard an Indian’s drum. I knew from the beat of it what it betokened. Some- 
body was ill, and a medicine-man was engaged with his incantations, and drum, and mummeries, to 
drive out the bad spirit. Taking along with me Ben, and an interpreter, I wended my way through 
the dank and tangled undergrowth, till presently a full glare from a flambeau burst upon me; and the 
beat of the drum fell more distinctly on my ear, confirming my firstimpressions. The dogs had now 
all come out in full cry — and a tall Indian revealed himself by the torch-light, at the door of the wig- 
wam, accoutred in the habiliments of his tribe, with a rifle in his hand. He hailed us, and received 
for answer, from the interpreter, in his own language, that we were friends, on our way to the great 
council, which was soon to be held at the foot of Winnebago Lake. The dogs were called in, when 
we met and shook hands. The pipe was lighted, handed around, and smoked. 

‘Upon a mat, much worn, with vothing but the ground beneath it, lay a fine-looking Indian woman, 
On one side, near her head, sat in pensive mood a middle aged man; and beside him, a young man, 
On the other side sat two girls, and at the head stood the medicine-man thumping his drum, and per- 
forming those mystic rites that belong to his craft. My sympathies grew strong for the sufferer ; till 
finding it impossible to remain longer a spectator of such a scene, and not employ what skill I had, 
and my means to save life, I determined to interfere. I knew there was hazard in the attempt, for I 
should have to encounter, first, the ire of the medicine-man, it being a greater calamity to deprive 
such an one of his ‘ occupation,’ than it was in the days of SHAKSPEARE, to deprive OTHELLO of his; 
and next, should the patient die on my hands, there might be an account to settle with her husband, 
who would have no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that she had been killed by me. But my 
mind was made up; so I said to my interpreter: ‘Tell this man, (the woman's husband) if hejwill 
stop that drum, and allow me to medicine his squaw, I think I can make her well.’ These words were 
scarcely out of the interpreter’s mouth, when the medicine-man threw upon me from his black eyes, 
which were shining amidst the torch-light of the wigwam, and exceeding it in brightness, a look of 
fierceness, which nothing but my previous intercourse with the Indians could have enabled me, with- 
out great apprehension. to withstand. The husband hesitated; looking at me,then at the medicine- 
man, aud then at his suffering wife, he said,‘I will be glad ;’ when, making the signal, the drum was 
hushed, and the insulted operator, with a scowl at me, rushed from the wigwam in all the fiery temper- 
ament that such a stroke at his art was well calculated to enkindle. 

‘A brief examination of the case satisfied me that there was no time to be lost, and that the reme- 
dies must be of the most active class. My firsfimpression was, that the patient was laboring under 
puerperal fever; but a farther testing of the symptoms satisfied me it was pleurisy. The inflamma- 
tion was great,and the suffering extreme. Warm applications inthe form of fomentations not being 
within reach, I directed a hole to be dug at the door of the wigwam, and filled with water ; meantime 
a large fire was kindled, and stones were thrown into it, which,on becoming hot, were put in the 
water, til] it was sufficiently heated, when the patient was drawn down upon her mat, till her feet and 
legs were immersed, knee deep. Blankets from my stores were then wrapped round and over her. 
In five minutes the perspiration literally rolled from her cheeks. Meantime I directed Ben to make 
a good bed out of blankets, with a pillow of the same, when she was drawn back again, and placed 
7 it, her ragged aud time-worn mat being left at the door of the wigwam, and then thrown away. 
‘The symptoms were greatly and almost immediately improved ; which, added to her more com- 
fortable bed, caused this poor destitute daughter of the forest to look volumes of gratitude, although 
she uttered no word. Twelve grains of calomel that night, and a dose of maguesia in the morning, 
concluded the treatment, which I took care to sustain by light diet, in the form of tea with crackers 
broken in it. All being so well, I left in the afternoon of the next day, placing by her a nourishing 
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diet, with a superadded bottle of sweetened water, dashed with claret-wine, with directions to avoid 


her usual diet of dog’s meat and fish, until these were gone, and then to eat only moderately of this 
her coarse wilderness fare.’ 


Our author here leaves the island, and proceeds on to the Treaty-ground, at Le Petit 
Butte des Morts, on the Fox River of Lake Michigan, encountering by the way numerous 
stirring incidents, and reaches his destination in safety. The narrative proceeds: 


‘THE Indians were now pouring in, their canoes looking like fleets ; some by the way of Winne- 
bago Lake, others from the Fox river, below. I was seated at my tent-door, observing those little 
fleets, and watching the movements of the Indians, as they landed. The squaws, laborious and busy, 
plying their paddles to reach the shore of their destination, and then foremost in the work of unload- 
ing, and carrying their poor stores, and lodge-poles, and bark to cover them, their kettles, etc., to the 
beach, when they_would take the canoe by one or more of its cross-bars and walk with it out of the 
wuter to some secure place, where they would turn it bottom upward, and then return for the mate- 
riuls for their lodges, convey them to the same spot, which their quick-glancing eye would light upon, 
and there begin and end the process of putting up their place of repose during the continuance of the 
treaty; their lords meantime looking on with but little concern; or with blankets about their hips, 
standing or sitting, indulging in the luxury of the calumet. 

‘It was in the midst of all this that I saw a canoe coming up the river, worked by two men. the 
women and two girls doing nothing. This was so new a circumstance as to call off my attention from 
the general movements, to this single arrival. I thought there must be a sprinkling of civilization 
there ; and that the men had beeu led by it to regard the women with a more appropriate tenderness. 

‘ As soon as the canoe had approached the shore, near enough for the party to step out, the men, I 
remarked, carried out this principle of tender regard for the sex, and were the first to commence the 
process of unloading; in a word, the women and the girls were but lookers-on. All the articles, with 
the canoe, being disposed of, I saw the man stoop down and pick up a white fish of uncommon size; 
when holding it by the gills, he stepped forward, followed, in Indian file, by the rest, including some 
half dozen dogs. He wound round the bluff on which my tent was pitched, and when I saw him 
again rising to nearly a level with me, his eyes were in motion, looking in every direction, till pre- 
sently they fell on me; when making a short angle, followed still by his family, he walked up to me, 
and stooping, laid the white-fish at my feet; then gracefully rising, he turned, still followed by the 
rest, and led the way to the place where his canoe and effects had been placed, and commenced put- 
ting up his lodge.’ 


This was the family from the island, and the woman was the same our ‘ doctor-author’ 
had cured. The man was her husband, and the young man and girls were their children. 
This offering of the white-fish was a token of an Indian's gratitude. ‘ Noble trait!’ ex- 
claims Colonel McKenney; where this feeling has place, in no matter what bosom, 
whether it be red, or white, or black, all beside is apt to be right. Yes, and there is no 
doubt, but if this poor Indian had possessed silver and gold, these richer offerings would 
have been as freely made, and in the same unceremonious way.’ But let us pass on : 


‘Tue Sabbath of the fifth of August broke upon us in great beauty, and with an air tempered and 
calm. I have never been able in my forest rambles to disengage from my mind the impression that 
the Sabbath and these solitudes are in close affinity with one avother. How rarely has it happened, 
in the course of my experience. that this holy day has been vexed with the strife of the elements: 
On the contrary, all is still. The voice of their MakER would seem to have hushed river and forest 
into silence, and then to have bade the sun to wheel himself from the depths in the East, and pour 
over all. unobscured by clouds, a tempered heat, and crown the world with special loveliness. ‘The 
dawn of this Sabbath morn was peculiarly beautiful. * Rosy fingers’ did indeed seem to * unbar the 
gates of light;’ violet and purple with a wide and widening circle of ‘ orient pearl,’ all charmed my 
eyes with their chastening influences. And there was such silence! Not a Jeafrustied, and the waves 
broke in softer murmurs on the shore. 

‘The tree-tops now began to revel in the beams, and then the highlands to drink in the ——- 
glows, till the entire circuit of the heavens was full of the mild splendors of this Sabbath morn. An 
all this silence was broken in upon this morning: for just between the time when the Eastern sky 
was made mellow with the sun’s light, and when its rays began to tip and gild the tops of tree and 
mouutain, and all was so hushed, and quiet, my ears were greeted with sweet sounds of music! 
They came from a lodge of Christian Indians, hard by in the woods. They had risen with the day to 
worship Gop. They sang in three parts — base, tenor, and treble, in time and tune, and with 
voices so sweet, as to add harmony to even Nature herself. Notes of thrush and robin sound sweeter 
when poured forth amidst the grove, so sounded those of these forest warblers in the midst of the 
green foliage and in the stilluess of the woods. 

‘I attended their worship, and was present again with them in the evening; and as I listened to 
their songs of praise, their supplications aud prayers of thanksgiving, I felt humbled, and ashamed 
of my country, in view of the wrongs it has inflicted, and continues to this hour to inflict, upon these 
desolate and destitute children of the forest. There were flowers and gems there, which needed only 
to be cultivated and polished, to insure from the one the emission of as sweet odors as ever regaled 
the circles of the civilized, and from the other a brilliance as dazzling as ever sparkled in the diadem 
of queenly beauty; and yet they have been, and yet are, neglected, trodden under foot, and treated 
as outcasts.’ 


These passages, selected almost entirely at random, will convey to the reader some im- 
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pression of the character and style of the volume whence they are taken ; which, it should 
be added, contain also numerous sketches of distinguished characters, and anecdotes illus- 
trative of the times in which they acted ; including several of Mr. Monrog, which demon- 
strate the purity and patriotism of that estimable man and excellent chief magistrate. 
When the publication of the work which we have had under consideration shall have 
been announced, our readers will need little incitement to compass its perusal. 





Tue Nortu-American Review for the July quarter. 


pp- 268. Boston: Oris, BROADERS AND 
Company. New-York: C.S. Francis anD CoMPANY. 





WE have remarked that every now and then certain small authors and smaller critics, 
whose multitudinous hooks and friendly ‘ articles’ have alike passed without notice in the 
‘ North-American,’ make the discovery that our chief and veteran Quarterly is a very in- 
different publication, and of no sort of accountas a literary exponent of our country’s intel- 
lectual progress. We remember glancing recently over an example of labored debility, 
which was chiefly remarkable for its lamentable attempt at satire upon the journal before 
us, and a vain endeavor to hide the secret grief which was the ‘ moving why’ of the wri- 
ter’s forcible-feeble plaints. All this, however, soon comes to be understood by the public ; 
it does not demand serious rejoinder ; it searcely deserves, and indeed seldom receives, any 
notice more elaborate than a mere reference like the present. The July ‘ North-American’ 
is a well-filled number. It has nine articles, including beside in a tenth eight briefer criti- 
cal notices of new publications. The titles of the several papers are, ‘GAMMELL’s Life 
of Roger WiLuiAms’; ‘GreGory the Seventh and his Age ;’ Morrison’s Life of JerE- 
miaH Suitu;’ ‘ Publicand Private Charities in Boston ;’ the ‘ Writings of Isaac TayLonr,’ 
‘Darwin’s Researches in Geology and Natural History ;* LoOnGFELLow’s ‘Poets and Poetry 
of Europe,’ and ‘ Young England.’ Of these, exclusive of the ‘ Critical Notices,’ we have 
only found leisure to read the second and third and the seventh and eighth. The article 
first indicated is admirably written. Its descriptions are almost pictures, and the felicity 
of language isremarkable. The following closing extract will justify our commendation : 





‘Tue mild May weather lent daily new beauty to the outer world, and the ianguid eyes of the monk 
of Cluny loved to dwell upon the deepening verdure. Sometimes his soul mingled again with its old 
ardor in the contests that were raging; he called his attendant bishops to remind them once more 
never to own any one pope who was not chosen according to the canons. Then his mind went back 
to the green valleys of the Apennines, to the shepherd's huts and the snow-fed rills of spring-time ; 
and it passed theuce to the heaven he was approaching. Again he murmured, ‘I have loved justice 
and hated evil, therefore I die in exile.’ The aged bishop, who had risen from the pleasant window 
as he heard the voice, bent over him and said: ‘ Not so, Holy Father, you cannot die in exile; for 
Gop has given you all nations for a heritage, and the ends of the earth for a dominion.’ The calm, 
grave lips moved not in reply; GreGcory was not there; the overburdened heart had ceased to beat; 
the wise, fearless, immovable HiLDEBRAND had gone into the presence of his Gop.’ 


WikeEs’ History of the United States’ Exploring Expedition is reviewed with ability, 
and at great length. While ample praise is awarded to the excellencies of the work, and 
the commendable qualities and acts of the commander-author, he is ‘handled without 
gloves’ for sundry things which he ought not to have done, and not a few which he has 
omitted to do. LonGrELLow’s copious and excellent work, the ‘ Poets and Poetry of 
Europe,’ is well exhibited, and cordially 4nd deservedly commended. We have seldom 
seen more cool yet ‘ withering’ sarcasm than that which is visited upon a greatly-over-rated 
author-politician, Mr. D’IsraEvt, in the article on ‘ Young England.’ ‘Touching his politi- 
cal speeches, the reviewer remarks: 


‘WHILE we read them at this distance of place, we are amazed by t.eir unexampled impudence. 
Sir Ropert PEEL is the great object of his attack, both by the tongue and the pen. The curious 
variety of pertly-turned phrases with which the dandy novelist attempts to molest the statesman, and 
to muke him afraid, presents quite a study to the critic of style. With a considerable knack at a vi- 
cious and affected rhetoric, with a willingness to say what he supposes to be smart and cutting things 
of political opponents, but what all persons of correct taste feel to be the vulgarities of dandyism 
out of its natural sphere, and attempting to play a part for which it is wholly unfit, we should sup- 
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pose the displays of Mr. D’israEtt's very peculiar eloquence might be amusing, did they not occupy 
the time which were more profitably giveu to the transaction of business. The minister takes it all 
very coolly, and, we should judge, rather contemptuously. A few mischievous members only, who 
evidently love the sport, halloo the representative of Young England on. Mr. D'Israexi shows one 
mark of wisdom in the midst of his broadside of words and phrases; he never proposes a measure, 
It would be a comical piece of political retribution, if,in the vicissitudes of life, this phrase-maker 
should be actually placed in a situation of responsibility ; should be forced to propose and defend 
measures of his own devising. How, like Cleon, he would shrink from task, and tremble at the cer- 


tain exposure of his incompetency ! 

We cannot take our leave of the ‘ North-American,’ thus hastily despatched, without 
warmly commending it not only to the attention but to the substantial patronage of the 
public. Its externals, always so creditable to the care of its publishers, seem to increase 
rather than diminish in excellence. May our honored Quarterly ‘ live a thousand years !’ 


Tue STRANGER IN Lowen. In one volume. pp. 156. Boston: Warrr, PreErce aND CoMPANY. 


Tuese charming essays we cannot doubt to be from the pen of our esteemed friend and 
correspondent, Joun GR-ENLEAF WHITTIER. Although his name does not appear upon 
the title-page, the interna: evidence of the paternity of the volume is abundant. Perhaps 
We cannot better indicate the general character of the work, than by saying, that in its 
appreciation and description of nature’s varied aspects ; in its evidently faithful limnings 
of individual character ; its warm benevolence, affection for humanity, and its fine poeti- 
cal feeling, it bears a striking resemblance to Mrs. Curtip’s delightful ‘ Letters from New- 
York.’ The picture given of Lowell makes us well acquainted with that most extraordi- 
nary of all the New-England ‘ working-day’ towns: 

* Work is here the Patron Saint. Every thing bears his image and superscription. Here is no 


place for that respectable class of citizens called gentlemen, and their much-villified brethren, famili- 


arly known as loafers. Over the gate-ways of this New World Manchester, glares the inscription, 
*Wokrk, or DIE!’ Here 


‘Every worm beneath the moon 
Draws different threads, and late or soon 
Spins, toiling out his own cocoon.’ 


The city is consecrated to the Spirit of Thrift — dedicated, every square rod of it, to the Divinity of 
Work. The Gospel of Industry preached daily and hourly from some thirty temples; each huger 
than the Milan Cathedral or the temple of Jeddo, the Mosque of St. Sophia or the Chivese Pagoda of 
a hundred bells; its mighty sermons uttered by steam and water power ; its music the everlasting jar 
of Mechanism, and the organ-swell of many waters; scattering the cotton and woollen leaves of its 
Evangel from the wings of steam-boats and rail-cars throughout the land ; its thousand priests, and 
its thousands of priestesses, ministering around their spinuing-jenvy and power loom altars, or whiten- 
ing the long unshaded streets in the level light of sunset! It is truly, as CARLYLE says, a miracle, 
neither more nor less.’ 


Apropos of this theme of work: Mr. Wuirrrer remarks elsewhere, that there has been 
a good deal written concerning ‘the beauty and divinity of labor,’ by those who have never 
known what it really is to earn one’s livelihood by the sweat of the brow. Let such be 
silent. Their sentimentalism is a weariness to the worker.’ This is a very just rebuke. 
We have ourselves seen something of this word-homage from the pulpit; of ‘ honoring the 
hard hand,’ the ‘ dignity of toil,’ the man and not the man’s condition,’ and the like; but 
we have never observed in the houses of any of these cheaply-benevolent teachers any of 
these same hard-handed men, nor have we seen the example of their hands being put forth 
to pull down that ‘hateful wall of distinction which Pride has built up between the la- 
bored and the labored-for.? * A Mormon Conventicle’ affords us rare specimens of the elo- 
quence of Joz Smirn’s ministers. One speaker said that ADAM in Paradise was lord of 
every thing, for he had all the elements under his feet; but the Devil wanted this power. 
‘He behaved in a mean, ungentlemanly way, and deceived Eve, and lied to her, he did. 
And so Apam lost his faith. And all this power over the elements that Anam had, the 
Devil got, and has it now. He is the Prince and Power of the Air; consequently he is 
master of the elements, and lord of this world. He has filled it with unbelief, and robbed 
man of his birth-right, and will do so, until the hour of the Power of Darkness is ended, and 
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the mighty angel comes down with the chain in his hand to bind the Old Serpent.’ Ano- 
ther speaker, we are told, a stout, black-browed ‘son of thunder,’ gave an interesting ac- 
count of his experience : 


‘He had been one of the apostles of the Mormon Evangel, and had visited Europe. We went in 
faith. He had ‘but three cents in his pocket’ when he reached England. He went to the high pro- 
fessors of all sects, and they would not receive him; they pronounced him ‘damued already.’ He 
was reduced to great poverty and hunger: alone in a strange land, with no one to bid him welcome. 
He was on the very verge of starvation. * Then,’ said he, ‘I knelt down, and I prayed in earnest 
faith, ‘Lorp, give me this day my daily bread!’ O.I tell ye, | prayed with a good appetite ; and I 
rose up, and was moved to go to a house near at hand. I kuocked ut the door, and when the owner 
came. { said to him, ‘{f am a minister of the Lorp Jesus Curist from America. I am starving — will 
you give me some food?’ * Why, bless you! yes!’ said the man; ‘sit down and eat as much as you 
please.’ And I did sit down at his table, blessed be Gop! But, my hearers, he was not a professor ; 
he was not a Christian, but one of RobERT OweEn’s infidels. The Loro reward him for his kind- 
ness !’ 


We can say little in favor of the exordium of this sketch, in so far as it implies com- 
mendation or even toleration of that arch-impostor and fornicator, Joz Smirn, although 
we think the circumstances of his death outrageous and disgraceful. We have in another 
place a somewhat cognate description with the foregoing, of a ‘Second Advent Camp- 
Meeting,’ held in a wood not far from Lowell. We annex a single passage : 


‘WueEn I reach the ground, a hymn, the words of which I could not distinguish, was pealing through 
the dim aisles of the forest. 1 could readily perceive that it ad its effect upon the multitude before me, 
kindling to higher intensity their already excited euthusiasm. ‘The preachers were piaced in a rude 
pulpit of rough boards, carpeted only by tae dead forest leaves and flowers, and tasseled, not with 
silk and velvet, but with the green boughs of the sombre hemlocks arouud it. Suspended from the 
frout of the rude pulpit were two broad sheets of canvass, upon one of which was the figure of a man, 
the head of guid, the breast and arms of silver, the belly of brass, the legs of iron, and feet of clay; 
the dream of Nebuchaduezar! Ou the other were depicted the wonders of the Apocalyptic vision: 
the beasts, the dragons, the scariet woman seen by the seer of Patmos; oriental types, figures, and 
mystic syimbols, trausiated into staring Yankee realities, and exhibited like the beasts of a travelling 
menagerie. One horrible image, with its hideous heads and scaly caudal extremity, reminded me of 
the tremendous line of MILTON, who, in speaking of the same evil Dragon, describes him as 


* Swinging the scaly horrors of his folded tail.’ 


‘To an imaginative mind, the scene was full of novel interest. The white circle of tents; the dim 
wood arches; the up-turned, earnest faces; the loud voices of the speakers, burdened with the aw- 
ful symbolic language of the Bible; the smoke from the fires rising like incense; carried me back to 
those days of primitive worship, which tradition faintly whispers of, when, on hill-tops and in the 
shade of o'd woods, Religion had her first aitars, with every man for her priest, and the whole universe 
for her temple.’ 


Our copy of the volume before us (an imperfect one, let us hint to the publishers,) is 
dog’s-eared at numerous extracts pencilled for publication ; bat our space limits us to the 
following striking picture of the ‘lighting up’ of the Lowell cotton factories in October ; 
the ‘ early candle-lighting’ for the ‘ evening exercise’ of thousands of ‘ operatives’ for the 
worshippers of Mammon : 


‘ PassinG over the bridge, nearly to the Dracut shore, 1 had a fine view of the long line of mills, the 
city beyond, and the broad sweep of the river from the falls. The light of a tranquil and gorgeous 
sunset was slowly fading from river and sky, and the shadows of the trees on the Dracut slopes were 
blending in dusky indistinctness with the great shadow of night. Suddenly gleams of light broke 
from the biack masses of masonry on the Lowell bank ; at first feeble and scattered, flitting from win- 
dow to wiudow, appearing and disappearing, like will-v’-wisps in a forest, or fire-flies iv a summer's 
night. Anon, tier after tier of windows became radiant, until the whole vast wall, stretching far up 
the river, from basement to roof, became chequered with light, reflected with the star-beams from the 
still water beneath. With a little effort of fancy, one could readily transform the huge mills, thus 
illuminated, into palaces, lighted up for festival occasions, and the figures of the workers, passing to 
aud fro before the windows, into forins of beauty and fashion, moving in graceful dances.’ 


Much there is, in this very handsome book, of serious reflection, of refined imagination, 
of spiritual beauty, for the enjoyment of which we would commend our readers to the 
New-York publishers of the work, if we knew who they were. We trust, however, that 
the book may be found on the counters of all our principal literary ‘ dealers ;’ for although 
a ‘ Stranger in Lowell,’ we can assure our friend that he will ere long be no stranger any 
where else. 





a 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Love AND ADVENTURE IN A Lunatic AsyLum. — Lounging recently for an hour or so 
over the well-filled counters of Messrs. APPLETON AND COMPANY, We encountered among 
a rare collection of English works some with the dust and stains of time upon their vel- 
Jum-covers, a fragmentary volume of more than ordinary interest, which shall for the pre- 
sent be nameless, but with which we propose to make our readers better acquainted, 
The editor, who gives it to the public after the death of the writer, informs us that the 
work is but a fragment, being the last and unfinished literary attempt of ‘an author whose 
fame has been uncommonly extensive, and whose talents have been most admired by the 
persons by whom talents are estimated with the greatest accuracy and discrimination.’ 
He remarks elsewhere that there is a sentiment very dear to minds of taste and imagi- 
nation, that finds a melancholy delight in contemplating the unfinished productions of 
genius ; sketches which, if they had been filled up in a manner adequate to the writer's 
conception, would perhaps have delighted the world. We have heretofore given in the 
KNICKERBOCKER some account of the manner in which, in former times in England, per- 
sons were secretly conveyed to lunatic asylums, under a fraudulent verdict from ‘ a com- 
mission of lunacy,’ and there held in lingering imprisonment, through the connivance and 
agency of interested guardians or inhuman relatives. In the volume which we are con- 
sidering, there is a very extraordinary narrative of the confinement in this manner of the 
heroine in a private mad-house, and of certain events that took place in her unhappy 
place of abode ; the causes of which are developed as the narrative proceeds. She was 
not permitted, it would seem, to walk in the garden attached to the establishment ; but 
sometimes from her window she turned her eyes from the gloomy walls, in which she 
pined life away, on the poor wretches who strayed along the walks, and contemplated 
the most terrific of ruins, the rnins of a human soul! What is the view of the failen co- 
lumn, the mouldering arch, of the most exquisite workmanship, when compared with this 
living memento of the fragility, the instability of reason, and the wild luxuriance of noxi- 
ous passions? Enthusiasm turned adrift, like some rich stream overflowing its banks, 
rushes forward with destructive velocity, inspiring a sublime concentration of thought. 
‘ These,’ thought she, ‘ are the ravages over which humanity must ever mournfully ponder, 
with a degree of anguish not excited by crumbling marble or cankering brass, unfaithful 
to the trust of monumental fame. It is not over the decaying pruductions of the mind, 
embodied with the happiest art, we grieve most bitterly. The sight of what has been 
done by man produces a melancholy yet aggrandizing sense of what remains to be 
achieved by human intellect; but a mental convulsion, which, like the devastation of an 
earthquake, throws all the elements of thonght and imagination into confusion, makes 
contemplation giddy, and we fearfully ask on what ground we ourselves stand. When at 
evening she was permitted, in company with an attendant, to stray along the narrow 
avenues that separated the dungeon-like apartments, she often met the eye of rage glaring 
upon her, making her shrink back with horror and affright. Her busy fancy pictured the 
misery of a fond heart watching over a friend thus estranged, absent though present, over 
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a poor wretch lost to reason and the social joys of existence, and losing all consciousness 
of misery in its excess. What a task, to watch the light of reason quivering in the eye, 
or with agonizing expectation to catch the beam of recollection ; tantalized by Hope, 
only to feel despair more keenly, at finding a much-loved face or voice suddenly remem- 
bered or pathetically implored, only to be immediately forgotten or beheld with indiffer- 
ence or abhorrence! The heart-rending sigh of melancholy sunk into her soul; and 
when she retired to rest, the petrified figures she had encountered, the only human forms 
she was doomed to see, haunted her dreams with tales of mysterious wrongs, and made 
her long to sleep and dream no more. Oppressed by a dead weight of existence, or preyed 
on by the gnawing worm of discontent, she sought with eagerness to shorten the long 
days which left no traces behind. She seemed to be sailing on the vast ocean of life, 
without seeing any land-mark to indicate the progress of time: to find employment was 
then the animating principle of nature. 

She had already been six weeks thus buried alive; her imagination in the meantime 
occupied with melancholy earnestness to trace the mazes of misery through which so 
many wretches must have passed to this gloomy receptacle of disjointed souls, to the grand 
source of human corruption. Often at midnight was she awoke by the dismal shrieks of 
demoniac rage or of excruciating despair, uttered in such wild tones of indescribable an- 
guish as proved the total absence of reason, and roused phantoms of horror in her mind 
far more terrific than all that dreaming superstition ever drew. Beside, there was some- 
thing so inconceivably picturesque in the varying gestures of unrestrained passion, so 
irresistibly comic in their sallies, or so heart-piercingly pathetic in the little airs they 
would sing, frequently bursting out after an awful silence, as to fascinate the attention, 
and amuse the fancy while torturing the soul. It was the uproar of the passions which she 
was compelled to hear ; and to mark the lucid beam of reason, like a light trembling in a 
socket, or like the flash which divides the threatening clouds of angry lieaven, only to 
display the horrors which darkness shrouded. Day after day rolls on, in all the monotony 
of despair, when one afternoon her attendant brings her some books, which she had ob- 
tained from a subordinate keeper, who attended a gentleman confined in the opposite 
corner of the gallery. She takes up the books with much emotiun, ‘They come per- 
haps,’ said she, ‘ from a wretch condemned like me to reason on the nature of madness, 
by having wrecked minds continually under his eye, and almost to wish himself, as I do, 
mad, to escape from the contemplation of it.” Among the books were Drypen’s Fables 
and Mitton’s Paradise Lost ; and some marginal notes in the former arrested her atten- 
tion. She read them over and over again, until her treacherous fancy began to sketch a 
character congenial with her own from these shadowy outlines. ‘Was he mad?’ She 
re-perused the notes, and they seemed the production of an animated but not of a dis- 
turbed imagination ; and every time she re-read them, some fresh refinement of sentiment 
or acuteness of thought arrested her attention and won her admiration. ‘What a crea- 
tive power has an affectionate heart! There are beings who cannot live without loving, 
as poets love ; and who feel the electric spark of genius, wherever it awakens sentiment 
or grace.’ Shut out from human intercourse, and compelled to view nothing but the 
prison of vexed spirits, to meet a wretch in the same situation was to find a friend; and 
Maria was already in love with this mysterious unknown. She learned, by eager inquiries 
of her attendant, that he sometimes walked out between five and six, before the family was 
stirring in the morning, with two keepers, but even then with his hands confined. ‘ He 
had an untamed look,’ she said, ‘a vehemence of eye, that excited apprehension. Were his 
hands free, he looked as if he could soon manage both his guards; and yet he appeared 
tranquil.’ ‘ He certainly is not mad!’ reasons Maria; ‘oh, no; the man who could write 
those marginal notes, was not disordered in his intellects!’ 

There is something extremely striking and picturesque in the development and pro- 
gress of this passion. That night she sat musing, gazing at the moon, and watching its 
motion as it seemed to glide under the clouds. Then, preparing for bed, she thought, ‘ Of 
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what use could I be to him, or he to me, if it be true that he is unjustly confined? Could 

he aid me to escape, who is himself more closely watched? Still, I should like to see him.’ 

She retires to bed, but awakes, from fitful dreams, exactly at half after five o’clock, and 

starting up, only wrapped a gown around her, and ran to the window. ‘The morning was 

chill, for it was the latter end of September; yet she did not retire to warm herself and 

think in bed, till the sound of the servants moving about the house convinced her that the 

Unknown would not walk in the garden that morning. She was ashamed at feeling dis- 

appointed, and began to reflect on the little objects that attract attention when there is noth- 

ing to divert the mind ; and how difficult it was for women to avoid growing romantic, who 

have no active duties nor pursuits. She is presently diverted from these thoughts by a 

lovely maniac, recently brought into an adjoining apartment, who is singing ‘ Auld Robin 

Gray’ with the most heart-melting falls and pauses. She stands by the half-upen door, 

scarcely daring to respire, lest a modulation should escape her, so exquisitely sweet, so 
passionately wild; but a sudden torrent of unconnected exclamations and questions bursts 
from the singer, interrupted by fits of laughter so horrid, that Maria, in consternation and 
terror, shuts the door. The unhappy lady had been married against her inclination toa rich 
old man, extremely jealous of so charming a creature ; and in consequence of this treat- 
ment, or something which hung on her mind, she had, in giving birth to her first child, lost 
her senses. This little episode, and the reading of Roussgau’s ‘ Heloise,’ brings round 
the next night; but when the hour of retiring arrives, sleep is not to be wooed ; yet, ‘ far 
from being fatigued by the restless rotation of thought, she rose and opened her window, 
just as the thin watery clouds of twilight made the long silent shadows visible. The air 
swept across her face with a voluptuous freshness that thrilled to her heart, awakening in- 
definable emotions; and the sound of a waving branch, or the twittering of a startled bird, 
alone broke the stillness of reposing nature. An autumnal scent, wafted by the breeze of 
noon from the fallen leaves of an adjacent wood, made her recollect that the season had 
changed, and she returned dispirited to her couch, and thought of the past till the broad 
glare of day again invited her to the window. She looked not for the Unknown, yet great 
was her vexation at perceiving the back of a man, certainly he, with his two attendants, 
as he turned into a side-path which led to the house! Five minutes sooner, and she would 
have seen his face, and been out of suspense. Waseverany thing so unlucky! Hissteady, 
bold step, and the whole air of his person, bursting as it were from a cloud, pleased her, and 
gave an outline to the imagination to sketch the individual form she wished to recognize. 
The next morning she was again true to the hour; and she did not quit the window until 
she had a glimpse of the countenance she had daily longed to see ; but when seen, it con- 
veyed no distinct idea to her mind where she had seen it before. He must have been a 
transient acquaintance ; but to discover an acquaintance was fortunate, could she but con- 
trive to attract his attention, and excite his sympathy. Every glance afforded coloring for 
the picture she was delineating on her heart ; and once, when the window was open, the 
sound of his voice reached her. Conviction flashed upon her ; she had certainly heard the 
same accents before! They were manly, and characteristic of a noble mind; nay, even 
sweet —or sweet they seemed, to her attentive ear. 

‘ But does she ever obtain an interview with the stranger?’ the reader is very likely by 
this time inclined to inquire. The query is not an unreasonable one, and it shall be an- 
swered, ‘all in due time.’ When perusing the first parcel of books which liad been loaned 
to her, she had written with her pencil in one of them a few exclamations, expressive of 
compassion and sympathy, which she scarcely remembered, till turning over the leaves of 
one of the volumes lately brought to her, aslip of paper dropped out, on which was written: 
‘ Whoever you are, who partake of my fate, accept my sincere commiseration — 1 would 

have said protection, but the privilege of man is denied me. My own situation forces a 
dreadful suspicion on my mind: I may not always languish in vain for freedom; say, are 
you — I cannot ask the question; yet I will remember you when my remembrance can be 
of any use. I will inquire why you are so mysteriously detained ; and I will have an an- 
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swer.” Rather incoherent, and unexplained, not over pellucid to the ‘ general reader ;’ 
but it is all cleared up in the end. A reply to this note follows; another and another 
alternately succeeds ; until the two correspondents enter on an interchange of sentiments 
on a great variety of subjects. ‘To write these notelets is the business of the day, and to 
receive them the moment of sunshine. By some means the Unknown discovers Maria’s 
window, and when she next appears at it, he makes her a profound bow of respect and 
recognition. ‘ Marzia longed to meet her fellow-sufferer, but he was still more eager to ob- 
tain an interview. Accustomed to submit to every impulse of passion, and never taught, 
like women, to restrain the most natural, and acquire, instead of the bewitching frankness 
of nature, a factitious propriety of behavior, every desire became a torrent, that bore down 
all opposition.’ He at length succeeds in bribing his principal keeper ; who, after receiv- 
ing the most solemn promise that he would return to his apartment without attempting to 
explore any part of the house, conducted him, in the dusk of a rainy evening, to Marta’s 
room. What took place at that and subsequent interviews ; some rather striking particu- 
lars in the lives of each; the visit of the Unknown to America, and his criticisms upon us ; 
together with ‘ one thing and another, and other things too,’ connected with the same, may 
form the matériel for another dish on our side-table. 


Tue Morauity or ‘Curengss:’ A YANKEE IN Distress. — There is a valuable les- 
son, as well as much genuine humor, in the following communication, which we derive from 
a welcome contributor in the ‘land of steady habits.’ Has not ‘ Yankee cuteness,’ as it is 
called, often been applauded, when if the example cited were to be examined, it would be 
found to be neither more nor less than downright swindling? The ‘ Stranger in Lowell’ 
mentions a fellow who went about counterfeiting lameness in order to excite pecuniary 
sympathy, but who, when he supposed himself alone, would travel on hastily as if walking 
for a wager; and he speaks of another ‘ cute’ Yankee, a tall, shambling loose-jointed scape- 
grace, who traversed the city witha begging-paper, setting forth that he was a poor ship- 
wrecked Italian sailor, who had lost every thing, and was a wanderer in a strange land, 
unable to speak a word of our language. When recognized by the writer, who happened 
to know him, he explained, with ready cunning, that ‘he took the paper to help a poor 
furriner, who could n’t make himself understood any more than a wild goose.’ He thought, 
therefore, hed ‘ just start him for’ard a leetle.” When he departs, the ‘ Stranger’ adds 
that he ‘ can hardly help saying, ‘ Luck go with him!’ And so in effect said the newspa- 
pers the other day of the ‘ cute’ thief who stole a bay horse from a New-England farmer, 
and having metamorphosed him into a fancy animal by painting desirable spots or ‘ marks’ 
in eligible situations upon a sorrel body-ground, sold him to the man who owned him ‘ just 
in the edge of the evening,’ at a great bargain! Who can tell how much injury has been 
done to public morals by open or thinly-disguised approbation of just such examples of ‘ cute- 
ness’ as this? But to our story: 


‘A FEw days since a raw-looking genius, carrying a cheap hair-trunk, made his ap- 
pearance on board a sloop which plies hetween New-York and a small port on the Con- 
necticut coast, and inquired for the captain. He hailed from Coos county, New-Hampshire, 
and presented in his appearance a perfect specimen of a fresh-caught Yankee. He wore 
a mixed coat of home-made frabric, with short square skirts, such as are usually called, 
‘ bob-tail,’ lead-buttons, and sleeves about six inches too short at the wrists. His panta- 
loons were striped, and his legs were thrust a long way through them, leaving the interval 
between the legs of the trowsers and his heavy laced boots arrayed in a substantial pair of 
pepper-and-salt yarn stockings. On a head, adorned with a luxuriant growth of coarse 
sandy hair, tallowed to a nicety, was perched a hat much worn but in an excellent state of 
preservation, with a narrow brim and huge bell-crown, serving the purpose of a travelling 
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valise in addition to the other uses of that article of wearing apparel. An immense collar, 
rigid with starch and erect to the ears, supported by a cotton cravat of variegated yellow 
and black, completed the adornment of his outer man. He seemed about twenty-five 
years of age; was a lean, cadaverous-looking individual, standing some six feet when 
erect, but having a stoop of the shoulders which reduced him to about five-feet-nine. A 
small pinched-up mouth, peaked nose, high cheek bones, sunken cheeks, prominent chin, 
and a pair of bright twinkling eyes, of an indescribable color, gave an air of extreme 
‘cuteness’ to his physiognomy. 

‘ This was obviously his first visit to the salt water; but as he stood upon the sloop’s deck 
whistling Yankee-doodle, his arms thrust into his pockets up to the elbows, one leg thrown 
forward, his eyes cast upward scanning the rigging with the air of a connoisseur, he seemed 
as much at home as though he was a veritable ‘ocean-child.’ In reply toa question as to 
his business, he drawled out: 

‘ Capting, what ’ll yedu charge to take a feller tu York city ? 

He was informed that the fare was one dollar and fifty cents. 

‘Is’pect yedu mean yedu charge a feller that when yedu find him; what ’Il yedu take 
a feller for, when he finds himself ?’ 

The price of passage without board, he was informed, was seventy-five cents. 

‘ Then I shall have to foot it tu York; you see, I’m scant on’t for funds, and I must have 
a leetle somethin’ left to feed me a’ter ] get there ; can’t get along without victuals.’ 

‘Can’t help it,’ replied the captain ; ‘ that’s our lowest ; we ha’nt but one price.’ 

‘ Netw just take a feller for half-a-dollar, capting ; come, now ; if yedu will, I’ll help 
du up the chores while I’m aboard.’ 

* No Sir, I can’t take you for that price.’ 

The green-horn squirted a long stream of tobacco-juice upon the deck, resumed his tune 
of Yankee-doodle, shouldered his hair-trunk, and walked off. In about an hour he returned, 
and with a grin addressed the captain: 

* Nedw, look o” here, capting, I’m in distress; I posi-tive/y haint got but tew dollars in 
the world; I must get tu York, or I shall starve; I can’t get nothin’ todu here. Nedw, 
du, capting ; 1 ve always hear’n tell that you sailors was generous chaps.’ 

‘This appeal to the captain’s professional pride had its effect ; and he agreed to take the 
persevering mendicant for fifty cents, provided he would supply himself with provisions, 
and render such assistance as he could in managing the vessel. 

‘The passage was unusually long, being delayed by contrary winds nearly a week be- 
yond the ordinary time of starting. On the second day the Yankee ran out of provisions ; 
and the captain, as an act of charity, furnished him from the vessel’s stores. About thirty- 
six hours before their arrival, in the exuberance of his exultation at having outwitted the 
captain, he disclosed to a fellow-passenger that he had ‘lots o’ cash,’ and he made quite a 
display of loose change. Thissoon came to the ears of the captain, who was so indignant 
at the imposition which had been practised upon him, that he was about setting the tricky 
customer ashore, to ‘ foot it to York’ the best way he could ; but on reflection, he concluded 
that it would bea worse punishment to keep him on board, stop his rations, and put him to 
hard work. From this time until their arrival, the Yankee’s situation was no sinecure. 
Furnished with a cloth, and a bucket of sand, he was set to scouring theanchor! Being in- 
ured to labor, that did not trouble him much ; but to work on an empty stomach for thirty- 
six hours, and endure the curses of the enraged captain, and the taunts and jeers of the 
passengers and crew, and all for the small matter of twenty-five cents, he thought was 
‘ paying rather dear for the whistle!’ Great was his joy, therefore, when they hauled into 
the slip at New-York ; and before the sloop’s side had touched the dock, he jumped ashore. 
Leaving the little hair-trunk to be removed after he had satisfied his hunger, he hastened 
to the nearest place where food could be procured. This happened to be a huckster’s stand 
at the head of the slip; where, among other eatables, were displayed some fine-looking 
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boiled lobsters. Our verdant genius had often heard lobsters spoken of as excellent food, 
although he had never tasted any ; this seemed a good opportunity to satisfy his hunger, and 
at the same time to enjoy a rare luxury; so after bargaining awhile, and beating the old 
woman down in her price some three or four cents, he bought three lobsters and as many 
Boston ‘ crackers,’ with which he returned to the sloop. 

‘ Meanwhile one of the passengers, a wag of the first order, having been up into the city, 
returned on board and noticed the Yankee, at the heel of the bowsprit, seated on his 
hair-trunk, and ‘ going into’ his bargain tooth and nail. It wasa greedy spectacle! He 
wrenched the jaws and claws of the lobsters apart with unnecessary strength, drawing 
out with voracity sharp splinters of the meat, and biting them off close down to the sockets 
which held them. Such a smacking and cracking was never heard before. Carelessly 
sauntering within hearing, the waggish passenger gave the captain a wink, and remarked : 

‘ This is a horrible business, captain!’ 

‘ What is a horrible business?’ asked the skipper. 

‘Hain’t you heard the news? All the papers are full of it. Some Jersey fishing- 
smacks have been taking lobsters on the copperas-banks off Barnegat, and have sold them 
all over the city. Every person who has eaten any of them is p’isoned. Fifty-three have 
died since morning; there is a tremendous excitement about it. AsI came down, I saw 
an officer arrest the old woman who keeps a stand at the head of the slip, for selling some 
of the same lobsters. 

The Yankee, who had already devoured one and part of another, paused at the narration, 
as if suddenly paralyzed; then dropping the fragment which he held, with the untouched 
prize into the water, his mouth filled with cracker-and-lobster, his enormous palms ex- 
tended over his abdomen, his face pallid with terror, he exclaimed : 

‘Oh golly ! what shallIdu! What shall I du! I’m sartinglya dead man! Darn York! 
Cuss the lobsters! I wish I’d staid tu hum! Oh, my bedwels! my bedwels!’ 

‘If that d— d green-horn has n’t been eating some of ’em ! — run fora doctor!’ exclaimed 
the captain. Some one started ashore fora physician. In the mean time the Yankee con- 
tinued to groan and lament, attracting a large crowd of spectators by his cries: ‘ Oh, 
Suxe!’ if I had only taken your advice, and kept clear of this tarnal York city!’ I’m 
dying —1 know lam! My mouth tastes jest like a rusty cent! The doctor ’ll charge an 
all-fired price to cure me, I s’spect. There, I’m spitting green !— that’s the copperas! I 
shall die before the doctor gets here! Murder! murder! murder!’ 

Some one personating a physician now made his appearance, felt of the patient’s pulse, 
examined his tongue, and pronounced ita clear case of poisoning from eating copperas 
lobsters. He prescribed a powerful emetic, which was immediately administered in the 
form of a quart of luke-warm salt water. The effect was powerful beyond explanation. 
It produced a prodigious paroxysm, and kept him in a continual shudder for more than an 
hour, during which, his case seemed to be very doubtful. He kept girding his stomach 
with his two hands, squeezing his viscera, and bowing down as the contending forces racked 
his whole inner man. In the pauses of his pangs he uttered sundry exclamations, such as, 
‘Oh, Suxe!’ damn lobsters! cuss York city! Oh, my bedwels! If I ever get hum again 
you'll never catch —— There it isagain! I shall die! Parson DuxirrLtxe! Parson 
DuuitTLe! if [hadn’t neglected your preachin’!’ ete., to the great edification and amuse- 
ment of the by-standers. At length the doctor pronounced him free from danger and con- 
valescent. ‘The next thing was the payment of the fee, which he was informed was five 
dollars. He groaned in spirit, and his ‘ bediwels’ yearned worse than ever at the thought 
of parting with such a sum of money. There was no help for it, however ; so he ‘ forked 
over’ the V, and shouldering his hair-trunk, went on his way, growling: ‘Cuss York city! 
cuss that doctor !— and cuss them d —d p’ison lobsters!’ 

That evening the captain, the wag, and the pseudo-physician luxuriated at FLORENCE’s 
on lobster, salad and ‘ trimmings,’ for which the Yankee’s five dollars stood exchequer. 

H. T. H. 
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An EveNniInG witH AN OLv PutLosoruer. — We took down the other evening, from 
the lips of an esteemed friend, the following account of an alloquial conversation to which 
he had been a party, and which we could not help thinking would prove interesting to our 
readers. ‘ Having often heard,’ said he, ‘ that students in Natural Philosophy were more 
apt to doubt the existence of a Gop than even the revelations of metaphysics, I gladly ac- 
cepted an invitation to pass an evening with a philosophical friend, whose general style of 
reasoning I had previously discovered to be both mathematical and logical.’ After having 
listened with great pleasure to his clear and self-evident rationale of many of nature’s won- 
ders, I ventured to ask his opinion as to the existence of a Gop; begging him to confine 
himself strictly to such proofs, for or against the position, as were of a philosophical or 
mathematical character. He cheerfully complied with my request; and as nearly as I can 
remember, thus gave me his deductions: ‘ Mr. 





» said he, ‘ I was among the first who 
commenced the study of geology in this country: of course I had to contend with the un- 
mitigated fanaticism which at that time proved a barrier to philosophical researches of all 
kinds. With a view to obtain the best advice as to the course of study I should pursue, I 
applied to the first philosopher of the day, and asked his epinion of the truths of geology. 
To my great surprise, he replied that he had paid no attention to the subject; and the 
reason he gave was, that he feared it would upset his faith in the Mosaic account of crea- 
tion! You may judge of the effect of such a remark, on the mind of a youthful aspirant 
after truth. As the truths of geology became self-evident, and divines fearfully gave up 
the word Day, as applied to the creation, I ran ahead of truth, and searched only fora 
geological Gop. Of course,! became an atheist; and so do all philosophers, who obtain 
more knowledge of one collateral branch, necessary as premises for general thought, thar 
they possess of others. But I am widening from your question; and will freely acknow- 
ledge to you that I most firmly believe in the existence of a Gop, and that too on philosophi- 
cal principles ; for I have been so much a ‘ man of one book,’ that philosophical equi-libra- 
tion alone has been my criterion. You cannot but be acquainted with the fact, that 
substances expand by heat and contract by cold. A piece of metal when heated, becomes 
larger, and when cold, again contracts to its original size. This is the case with fluids and 
aériform bodies, as well as solids. The grocer will not buy molasses or liquors if gauged 
after lying in the sun, because he knows that a larger quantity will be represented than 
will be found there by measurement after cooling. Now this is alaw; and that you may 
understand how definite it is, it is only necessary to tell you that no sophistry could 
convince you that two and two would make five. You well know that two and two can 
make but four; and for reasons which to human intellect appear to be equally palpable, 
philosophers understand that all substances are expanded by heat and contracted by its 
abstraction. Here ends the power of human thought on this subject; and as in the case 
of endeavoring to realize infinity of space, or eternity in time, we leave the subject thus 
far understood. With these facts before you, I need only say, that there are exceptions, the 
rationale of which exceeds the capacity of human intellect ; and with infinity and eternity, 
must be left to Gop alone to decipher. One of these exceptions is water, and its uses in 
human economy. The freezing-point of water is at thirty-two degreees; the boiling-point 
is at two hundred and twelve ; and at this latter point it resolves itself into vapor. Now 
you will perceive that if water were subject to the general law governing other substances 
in nature, it would expand by being heated from the freezing point, thirty-two degrees, until 
resolved into vapor, and even afterward. But this is not the fact. Gop seems to have 
created water at forty degrees of temperature ; for at this degree water is at its mean. If 
the temperature be raised above forty degrees, itswells; if it be cooled below forty, strange 
to say! it also swells; and during the process of freezing at thirty-two degrees it swells 
with such uncontrollable force, that no substance has yet been discovered strong enough 
to withstand the pressure exerted by a single drop of water in becoming ice! This, 
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Mr. , is the strongest proof that the philosophical student can possess of the interven- 
tion of a Gop. If this exception to natural law did not exist, the world in a single hour 
would be rendered incapable of sustaining organic life. Suppose, for example, that as 
water became colder, it became, like other substances, specifically heavier by contraction, 
the surface of the ocean would be continually sinking, until each stratum of water in its 
turn would be cooled to or below forty degrees of heat ; and as the refractive force of 
water prevents the sun’s rays from heating but a few feet below the surface of the ocean, 
the inhabitants of the great deep would all die, as no animal life can exist in water below 
forty degrees of heat, for any length of time. There are a few other exceptions, equally 
necessary for the comfort and well-being of the human family; one of which is, that 
although cast-iron expands much in melting, and becomes necessarily specifically lighter, 
still if a piece of cold cast-iron be thrown into a molten mass, although it is specifically 
heavier, it will not sink, but continues to float until wasted or melted away by its contiguity 
with the melted iron. You must readily perceive, that if this exception did not exist, the 
metals could not be rendered available for the use of man.’ We shall, as Lear says, ‘ have 
some talk with this philosopher’ again ; for he is both entertaining and instructive. 


GosstP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — In reading the proof-sheet containing 
the spirited lines on ‘ Bunker- Hill,’ in preceding pages, there came back upon the wings of 
memory a vivid recollection of a picture of that memorable battle, which no one having 


once read could ever wholly forget. After puzzling our brain for some time to récall the 


work in which we had encountered it, Coorper’s ‘ Lionel Lincoln, or the Leaguer of Bos- 
ton,’ which we had not seen for twenty years, flashed upon our mind; and we instantly 
resolved to refresh our boyhood’s enjoyment of that excellent American novel. We have 
just risen from the pleasant execution of this purpose, and are anxious that our readers 
should share the gratification which has been renewed to us. We proceed, therefore, to 
quote a few segregated passages, descriptive of the great historical event to which we have 
alluded. The reader will at once recall to mind the cunning pseudo-idiot, Jos Pray, to 
whom, in connection with the hero, Major Linco.n, we shall now introduce him. On the 
scene where the ensuing conversation took place, seated upon a tomb-stone on a calm 


moon-lit midnight in October, not long ago, we beheld in imagination the mighty contest 
which had so long before been seen from ‘ Copp’s :’ 


‘ RESTLESS, and excited, Lionrex pursued his walk through the narrow and gloomy streets of the 
North-end, until he unexpectedly found himself issuing upon the open space that is tenanted by the 
dead, on Copp’s-hill. On this eminence the English general had caused a battery of heavy cannon 
to be raised, and LioNEL, unwilling to encounter the challenge of the sentinels, inclining a little to 
one side, proceeded to the brow of the hill, and seating himself on a stone, began to muse deeply on 
his own fortunes, and the situation of the country. 

‘The night was obscure, but the thin vapors which appeared to overhang the place opened at times, 
when a faint star-light fell from the heavens, and rendered the black hulls of the vessels of war that 
lay moored before the town, and the faint outlines of the opposite shores, dimly visible. The stilluess 
of miduight rested on the scene, and when the loud calls of ‘ all’s-well’ ascended from the ships and 
batteries, the momentary cry was succeeded by a quiet as deep as if the universe siumbered under 
this assurance of safety At such an instant, when even the light breathings of the night air were 
audibie, the sound of rippling waters, like that Decasioned by raising a paddle with extreme caution, 
was borue to the ear of the young soldier. He listened intently, and then bending his eyes in the di- 
rection of the faint sounds, he saw a smal! canoe gliding along on the surface of the water, and soon 
shoot upon the gravelly shore, at the foot of the hill, with a motion so easy and uniform as scarcely to 
curl a wave on the land. Curious to know who could be moving about the harbor at this hour, in 
such a secret manner, LIONEL was in the act of rising to descend, when he saw the dim figure of a 
man land from the boat, and climb the hill, directly in a line with his own position. Suppressing 
even the sounds of his breath, aud drawing his body back within the deep shadow cast from a point of 
the hill. a little above him, Lionex waited until the figure had approached within ten feet of him, 
when it stopped. and appeared, like himself, to be endeavoring to suppress all other sounds and feel- 
ings in the absorbing act of deep attention. The young soldier looseved his sword in its sheath, be- 
fore he said: 

‘We have chosen a private spot, and a secret hour, Sir, for our meditations 

‘Had the figure possessed the impalpable nature of an immaterial being, it could not have received 
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this remark. so startling from its suddenness, with greater apathy than did the man to whom it was 
addressed. He turned slowly toward the speaker, and seemed to look at him earnestly, before he 
answered, in a low, menacing voice: : 

*There’s a granny on the hill, with a gun and baggonet, walking among the cannon, and if he 
a people talking down here, he’lt make them prisoners, though one of them should be Major 

INCOLN.’ 

‘Ha! Jon,’ said Lioner; ‘and is it you I meet prowling about like a thief at night! On what 
errand of mischief have you been sent this time?’ 

‘If Jop’s a thief for coming to see the graves on Copp’s,’ returned the lad sullenly, ‘ there’s two of 
them.’ 

‘Well answered, boy!’ said L1ionet, with a smile; ‘ but I repeat, on what errand have you re- 
turned to the town at this unseasonable and suspicious hour 

‘Jos loves to come up among the graves, before the cocks crow; they say the dead walk when 
living men sleep.’ 

‘ And would you hold communion with the dead, then?’ 

‘’'T is sinful to ask them many questions, and such as you do put should be made in the Holy name, 
returned the lad, in a tone so solemn, that, connected with the place and the scene, it caused the 
blood of LIonEx to thrill; ‘but Jos loves to be near them, to use him to the damps, ag’in the time 
he shail be called to walk himself in a shect at midnight.’ 

‘Hush!’ said Lionex ; ‘ what noise is that?’ 

‘ Jon stood a moment, listeving as intently as his companion, before he answered : 

‘ There's no noise but the moaning of the wind in the bay, or the sea tumbling on the beaches of 
the islands.’ 

‘’T is neither,’ said Lionex; ‘I heard the low hum of a hundred voices, or my ears have played me 
falsely.’ 

‘ May be the spirits speak to each other,’ said the lad; ‘ they say their voices are like the rushing 
winds.’ 

‘ LIONEL passed his hand across his brow, and endeavored to recover the tone of his mind, which 
had been strangely disordered by the solemn manner of his companion, and walked slowly from the 
spot, closely attended by his silent changeling. He did not stop until he had reached the innert 
angle of the wall that inclosed the field of the dead, when he paused, and leaning on the fence, again 
listened intently. 

‘ Boy, I know not how your silly conversation may have warped my brain,’ he said, ‘ but there are 
surely strange and unearthly sounds lingering about this place, to-night! By heavens! there is an- 
other rush of voices, as if the air above the water were filled with living beings; and then again I 
think I hear a noise as if heavy weights were falling to the earth!’ 

‘Ay,’ said Jos, *’tis the clods on the coffins; the dead are going into their graves ag’in, and ’tis 
time that we should leave them their own-grounds.’ 


The next morning, it will be remembered, young Lincoxn is awakened by the quick and 
heavy roar of artillery ; and looking from his window, he observes eager crowds hurrying 
along the streets, and the neighboring windows full of curious spectators. On inquiry of 
a passing officer, he is hastily informed that ‘the rebels’ are out again : 


‘Tue towns-people now began to pour from their dwellings in scores; and Lionex imitated their 
example, and took his course toward the adjacent height of Beacon-hill. He toiled his way up the 
steep ascent, in company with twenty more, without exchanging a syllable with men who appeared 
as much astonished as himself, at this early interruption of their slumbers, and in a few minutes he 
stood on the little grassy platform, surrounded by a hundred interested gazers, The sun had just 
lifted the thin veil of mist from the bosom of the waters, and the eye was permitted to range over a 
wide field beneath the light vapor. Several vessels were moored in the channels of the Charles and 
Mystick, to cover the northern approaches to the place; and as he beheld the column of white smoke 
that was wreathing about the masts of a frigate among them, LIoNEL was no longer at a loss to com- 
prehend whence the firing proceeded. While he was yet gazing, uncertain of the reasons which de- 
manded this show of war, immense fields of smoke burst from the side of a ship of the line, who also 
opened her deep mouthed cannon, and presently her example was followed by several floating bat- 
teries, and lighter vessels, until the wide amphitheatre of hills that encircled Boston were filled with 
the echoes of a hundred pieces of artillery. - - - A voice was now heard above their heads 
shouting: 

‘There goes a gun from Copp’s! They needn't think to frighten the people with their rake- 
a noises; let them blaze away till the dead get out of their graves—the Bay-men will keep the 
rill! 

* Every eye was immediately turned upward, and the wondering and amused spectators discovered 
Jos Pray, seated in the grate of the Beacon, his countenance, usually so vacant, gleaming with exul- 
tation, while he continued waving his hat high in air, as gun after gun was added to the uproar of 
the cannonade, 

‘ How now, fellow !’ exclaimed LIonE x ; ‘what see you? and where are the Bay-men of whom you 
speak ?” 

PU Where,’ returned the simpleton, clapping his hands with childish delight; ‘why, where they 
came at dark midnight, and where they'll stand at open noon-day! The Bay-men can look into the 
windows of old Funnel at last, and now let the reg’lars come on, and they ‘ll teach the godless mur- 
derers the law !’ 

‘LIONEL, a little irritated with the bold language of Jos, called to him in an angry voice : 

‘Where are those Bay-men, I once more ask?’ 

‘There !’ repeated Joz, pointing over the low roofs of the town, in the direction of the opposite 
peninsula. ‘They dug their cellar on Breeds, and now they are fixing their underpinnin’, and next 
you 'll see what a raising they ‘Il invite the people to!’ 
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‘ The instant the spot was named, all those eyes which had hitherto gazed at the vessels them- 
selves, instead of searching for the object of their hostility, were turned on the green eminence which 
rese a little to the right of the village of Charlestown, and every doubt was at once removed by the 
discovery. The high, conical summit of Bunker-hill lay naked, and unoccupied, as on the preceding 
day ; but on the extremity of a more humble ridge, which extended within a short distance of the 
water, a low bank of earth had been thrown up, for purposes which no military eye could mistake. 
This redoubt, small and inartificial as it was, commanded by its position the whole of the inner har- 
bor of Boston, and even endangered, in some measure, the occupants of the town itself. It was the 
sudden appearance of this magical mound, as the mists of the morning had dispersed, which roused 
the slumbering seamen ; and it had already become the target of al] the guns of the shipping in the bay. 
Amazement at the temerity of their countrymen, held the tewnsmen silent, while Major Lincoxn, 
and the few officers who stood nigh him, saw at a glance, that this step on the part of their adversa- 
ries would bring the affairs of the leaguer to an instant crisis. In vain they turned their wondering 
looks on the neighboring eminence, and around the different points of the peninsula, in quest of 
those places of support with which soldiers generally entrench their defences. The husbandmen op- 
posed to them, had seized upon the point best calculated to annoy their foes, without regard to the 
consequences ; and in a few short hours, favored by the mantle of night, had thrown up their work 
with a dexterity that was only exceeded by their boldness. The truth flashed across the brain of 
Major LIncoLn with his first glance, and he felt his cheeks glow as he remembered the low and in- 
distinct murmurs which the night air had wafted to his ears, and those inexplicable fancies, which 
had even continued to haunt him till dispersed by truth and the light of day. Motioning to Jos to 
follow, he left the hill with a hurried step, and when they gained the common, he turned, and said, 
sternly, to his companion: 

‘ Fellow, you have been privy to this midnight work :’ 

‘ Jon has enough to doin the day, without laboring in the night, when none but the dead ‘are out 
of their places of rest,’ returned the lad, with a look of mental imbecility, which immediately dis- 
armed the rcsentment of the other. 

‘LIoNEL smiled as he again remembered his own weakness, and repeated to himself: 

‘The dead ! ay, these are the works of the living, and bold men are they who have dared to do the 
deed. But tell me, Joe, for ’tis in vain to attempt deceiving me any longer, what number of Ameri- 
cans did you leave on the hill when you crossed the Charles to visit the graves on Copp’s, the past 
night ?” 

‘Both hills were crowded,’ returned the other —‘ Breeds with the people, and Copp’s with the 
ghosts — Jos believes the dead rose to see their children digging so nigh them !’ 

‘'T is probable,’ said L1oNEL, who believed it wisest to humor the wild conceits of the lad, in order to 
disarm his cunning ; ‘but though the dead are invisible, the living may be counted.’ 

‘Joxz did count five hundred men, marching over the nose of Bunker, by star-light, with their picks 
and spades; and then he stopped, for he forgot whether seven or eight hundred came next.’ 


The description of the battle which ensues, has never been approached by any Ameri- 


can pen. We are sorry to be obliged to limit our extracts to the following, which does not 
do full justice to the entire picture : 


‘Tue advance of the royal columns up the uscent was slow and measured, giving time to their 
field-guns to add their efforts to the uproar of the cannonade ,which broke out with new fury as the 
battalions prepared to march. When each column arrived at the allotted point, it spread the gallant 
array of its glittering warriors under a bright sun. - - - The advance of the British line, so beauti- 
ful and slow, resembled rather the ordered steadiness of a drill than an approach to a deadly struggle. 
Their standards fluttered proudly above them, and there was moments when the wild music of their 
bands was heard rising on the air, and tempering the ruder sounds of the artillery. The young and 
thoughtless in their ranks turned faces backward, and smiled exultingly, as they beheld steeples, 
roofs, masts, and heights, teeming with their thousands of eyes, bent on the show of their bright array, 
As the British lines moved in open view of the little redoubt, and began slowly to gather round its 
different faces, gun after gun became silent, and the curious artillerists, or tired seaman, lay extended 
on his heated piece, gazing in mute wonder at the spectacle. There was just then a minute when 
the roar of the cannonade seemed passing away like the rumbling of distant thunder. 

‘They will not fight, Lincoxn,’ said the animated leader at the side of LIONEL ; ‘the military front 
of Howe has chilled the hearts of the knaves, and our victory will be bloodless!’ 

‘We shall see, Sir — we shall see!’ 

‘These words were barely uttered, when platoon after platoon, among the British, delivered its fire, 
the blaze of musketry flashing swiftly around the brow of the hill, and was immediately followed by 
heavy volleys that ascended from the orchard. Still no answering sound was heard from the Ameri- 
cans, and the royal troops were soon Jost to the eye as they slowly marched into the white cloud 
which their own fire had alone created. 

‘They are cowed, by heavens!—the dogs are cowed!’ once more cried the gay companion of 
LroneEL, ‘and Howe is within two hundred feet of them, unharmed!’ 

‘At that instant a sheet of flame glanced through the smoke, like lightning playing in a cloud, while 
at one report a thousand muskets were added to the uproar. It was not altogether fancy which led 
LIoNEL to imagine that he saw the smoky canopy of the hill to wave as if the trained warriors it en- 
veloped faltered before this close and appalling discharge ; but in another instant, the stimulating 
war-cry, and the loud shouts of the combatants were borne across the strait to his ears, even amid the 
horrid din of the combat. Ten breathless minutes flew by like a moment of time, and the bewildered 
spectators on Copp’s were still gazing intently on the scene, when a voice was raised among them, 
shouting : 

‘Hurrah ! let the rake-hellies go up to Breed’s; the people will teach ’em the law "’ 


‘ Throw the rebel scoundrel from the hill! Blow him from the muzzle of a gun!’ cried twenty sol- 
diers in a breath. 
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‘Hold!’ exclaimed Lionet ; ‘ ’tis a simpleton, an idiot, a fool !’ : ; 

‘But the angry and savage murmurs as quickly subsided, and were lost in other feelings, as the 
bright red lines of the royal troops were seen issuing from the smoke, waving and recoiling before the 
still vivid fire of their enemies. 

‘Ha!’ said BuRGOYNE; ‘’tis some feint to draw the rebels from their hold!’ 

‘°T is a palpable and disgraceful retreat!’ muttered the stern warrior nigh him, whose truer eye de- 
tected at a glance the discomfiture of the assailants ; ‘ ’t is another base retreat before the rebels " 

‘Hurrah!’ shouted the reckless changeling again; ‘there come the reg’lars out of the orchard 
too! —see the grannies skulking behind the kilns! Let them go on to Breed’s, the people will teach 
’em the law!’ 

‘Right, Jon!—the people did ‘teach ’em the law.’ There was another trial ; but Charles- 
town burning below, whence issued immense volumes of black smoke, revealing smoulder- 
ing ruins; bellying out fold above fold, and overhanging the scene in a hideous cloud, 
which cast its gloomy shadow across the place of blood — these did not serve to lessen the 


exertions of the ‘ Continentallers :’ 

‘ THe trial was too great for even the practiced courage ofthe royal troops. Volley succeeded vol- 
ley, and in a few moments they had again curtained their ranks behind the misty screen produced by 
their own fire. Then came the terrible flash from the redoubt, and the eddying volumes from the ad- 
verse hosts rolled into one cloud, enveloping the combatants in its folds, as if to conceal their bloody 
work from the spectators. Twenty times in the short space of as many minutes, Major Lincotn 
fancied he heard the incessant roll of the American musketry die away before the heavy and regular 


volleys of the troops, and then be thought the sounds of the latter grew more faint, and were given at 
longer intervals. 

‘ The result, however, was soon known. The heavy bank of smoke which now even clung along 
the ground, was broken in fifty places, and the disordered masses of the British were seen driven be- 
fore their deliberate foes, in wild confusion. The flashing swords of the officers in vain attempted to 
arrest the torrent, nor did the flight cease with many of the regiments until they had even reached 
their boats. At this moment a hum was heard in Boston like the sudden rush of wind, and men gazed 
in each other's faces with undisguised amazement. Here and there alow sound of exultation escaped 
some unguarded lip, and many an eye gleamed with a triumph that could no longer be suppressed.’ 


Only one more sheet of flame issued from the row of dark tubes arranged along the top 
of that green mound; but it swept away PircaiRn and his forward ranks as if a whirl- 
wind passed by; and then the Americans, exhausted of their ammunition, sunk sullenly 
back, a few hurling stones at their foes in desperate indignation. It is good to refresh the 
memories of the present generation with the records of the valor of our fathers ; and although 
‘ Bunker-Hill’ is so often vaunted by our New-England neighbors, that we may almost 
suppose them to believe that it was about the only battle of any consequence, except that 
of Lexington, which was fought during the Revolution, still (and aside from patriotic asso- 
ciations,) we could not resist the inclination to show how Genius can invest even a thrice- 
told tale with undying interest and unfading lustre. - - - We have often heard of per- 
sons talking with angry vehemence to inanimate objects which displeased them; and we 
have even heard of these same objects being ‘put upon their good behaviour,’ as in the 
case of the sailor who reminded hisstaunch craft, when she was sailing beautifully before 
the wind, that if she would behave equally well during the voyage, she should have a 
handsome coat of paint the very day after she arrived at her destined port. One of the 
best things in this kind, however, which we remember to have heard, was told us the other 
day by a friend, whom no ‘ good thing’ ever escapes. A vessel in the Mediterranean, 
loaded to the gunwale with a rich cargo of figs, was wrecked in a tremendous storm ; the 
captain and mate being saved by a miracle. The next day, by one of its sudden changes, 
the blue ocean was as smooth as glass: scarcely a cat’s-paw of wind could be traced, as 
far as the eyes could reach. The captain of the wrecked vessel, however, walking along 
the coast near Lisbon, surveyed the scene with a jaundiced eye. ‘Oh! yes!" said he, 
‘mighty still now; smooth enough to-day; but I see through you; J know what you 
want — you want more figs! You don’t catch me ag’in, though, mind I tell you!’ - . - We 
welcome to our pages the fair Natchez correspondent, from whom we derive the following 
touching lines. She introduces them to our notice with these explanatory remarks: ‘ Of 
all the calamities that mark the history of the ‘ City of the Bluffs,’ and surely she has had 
her share, no one is so terribly conspicuous as the tornado of 1840. One hears a thousand 
tales of its ravages, all affecting, all true, and yet all different. One especially, which im- 
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preses me to tears whenever I think of it, is the case of a poor woman who had two very 
small children playing at her door when the storm came on. They were taken from be- 
fore her eyes ‘on the wings of the wind,’ and she saw them no more, nor was any trace of 
them ever afterward discovered. She herself narrowly escaped being crushed to death ; 
and she received such a mental shock by the loss of her children, that she became de- 
mented ; and now fancies that they have been taken away by some one, and that she shall 
one day welcome them back, just as they were when the tornado tore them from her arms. 
Whenever she passes a group of children, she always stops and looks among them for her 
own. Poor maniac! — may Gop comfort her!’ 


I. 


LoneELY and sad, still doth that mother ponder 
On her lost darlings’ melancholy fate ; 

Whether in heaven they sing, or still they wander 

Upon the earth, loving and suffering yet. 


it. 


Oft as the gloomy shades of night close o’er her, 
She clasps her arms upon her aching breast ; 
She sees her bright-eyed cherubs come before her, 
As they were wont, before they went to rest. 


If. 


To say their evening prayer, blessed and blessing, 
In gentle accents at their mother’s knee ; 

O, Gop forgive, if when thy gifts caressing, 

She almost worshipped them instead of Ture. 


Iv. 


She walks the street and peers in every dwelling, 
Then passes on her melancholy way ; 

For something to that yearning heart is telling, 

She ’ll find her lost ones in some group at play. 


v. 


°T is pitiful to see her pale, thin features, 
As by my gate she goes each afternoon, 

And gazes at my boys, two winsome creatures, 

As if she thought she’d almost found her own. 


vi. 


But when the little fellows run and leave her, 
Scared at her half-wild looks, she turns away ; 

‘O’tis not them! — they would not, could not, grieve her. 

How long must her sweet darlings from her stay !’ 


vil. 


Then she returns unto her desolate chamber, 
And weeping sits where she was wont to sit, 

And lists to heur her ‘ toddlin’ wee things’ clamber 

The creaking stairs— she thinks them children yet: 


vitt, 


Though five long years of light and shade have vanished, 
Since the tornado swept her babes away ; 

But ne’er her poor fond broken heart has banished 

The hope that ‘still they will come back some day!’ 


1x. 


And when the cold night-winds how] o’er her dwelling, 
Or the mad Storm-King revels in his play, 

She hears their voices in the tempest swelling, 

And rushes out: ‘ They ’re gone! — they ’re swept away” 
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x. 


Alas! unhappy, broken-hearted woman! 
Is there no balm in Gilead? — no relief ? 

How weak, how r, how frail is comfort human, 
To soothe the bitter pangs of such a grief! 


xr. 


Go home, poor stricken, lone and childless being ! 
Victim of hope deferred, look up to Gop : 

For there is yet One friend, all-wise, all-seeing, 
Who loves His children, though they feel His rod. 


An effecting circumstance, in some respects not unlike the one upon which these lines 
are written, occurred recently near this city. A lady, who had a lovely child, a little girl 
of five years, was ‘ bereaved of her dear love in a single night,’ she having fallen a sudden 
victim to a prevalent epidemic. The mother watched incessantly by her side during her 
illness, and when at last she yielded up her innocent spirit, she disposed her rigid limbs, and 
clad her for the grave ; and when the little coffin arrived, she would permit no one but 
herself to place the precious remains of her only child within it. It was observed that her 
cheek was colorless, and all her aspect ‘ cold as the Parian stone;’ but it was not until she 
had missed the coffin, which had been taken to the village grave-yard, that she manifested 
any active emotion ; but when she found her dear treasure was gone, she sent up the most 
agonizing shrieks. Still she fancies her child will return ; often inquires whether she has 
not yet come in; and always complains if a door is closed, because it will keep the little 
one from entering the house. If any of our readers should deem this poor woman ‘ weak,’ 
or lacking that strength of mind which enables the sterner sex to ‘ bear them stiffly up’ 
against the sorrows of life, let them remember, in the eloquent words of an American ora- 
tor, that ‘no one feels the death of a child as a mother feels it.’ Even the father cannot 
realize it as she does. ‘True, there isa vacancy in his home, and a heaviness in his heart. 
There is a chain of association that at times comes round with its broken link ; there are 
memories of endearment, a keen sense of loss, a weeping over crushed hopes, and a pain 
of wounded affection. But the mother feels that one has been taken away who was still 
closer to her heart. Hers has been the office of constant ministration. Every graduation 
of feature was developed before her eyes. She had detected every new gleam of intelli- 
gence; she heard the first utterance of every new word ; she had been the refuge of his 
fears, the supply of his wants. And every task of affection has woven a new link, and 
made dear to her its object. And when he dies, a portion of her own life, as it were, dies. 
How can she give him up, with all these memories, these associations? The timid hands, 
that have so often taken hers in trust and love, how can she fold them on his breast, and 
give them up to the cold clasp of death? The feet, whose wanderings she has watched so 
narrowly, how can she see them straightened to go down into the dark valley? ‘The head, 
that she has pressed to her lips and her bosom, that she has watched in burning sickness 
and in peaceful slumber, a hair of which she could not see harmed, O! how can she con- 
sign it to the chamber of the grave? The form that not for one night has been beyond 
her vision or her knowledge, how can she put it away for the long night of the sepulchre, 
to see it here no more? Man has cares and toils that draw away his thoughts and employ 
them ; she sits in loneliness, and all these suggestions crowd upon her. How can she bear 
all this? She could not, were it not that her faith is as her affection; and if the one is 
more deep and tender than in man, the other is more simple, spontaneous, and takes confi- 
dently hold of the hand of Gop. - - - Try are blowing Saint Anruony’s Nose all to 
pieces, the Croton Aqueduct Goths, without a single compunctious throb! May they burn 
with the old gentleman’s choicest ‘fire’ for the sacrilegious desecration! What will now 
become of a project, dear to the fancy of a friend of ours, who in ,projected series of 
papers upon ‘Rhinology,’ proposed that a ‘ National and Nasal Institution should be estab- 
lished on St. ANTHONY’s Nose, divided into various departments, and intended to impart 
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appropriate instruction to every variety of Christian noses. The Roman-nosed were to be 
registered in the military school; the Grecian-nosed matriculated in the Belles-Lettres In- 
stitute ; the angular-nosed were to be taught architecture and the exact sciences; the 
sharp-nosed were to be enrolled in the philosophical academy, and habituated to nose out 
occult truths ; while the turned-up-nosed were to write tart criticisms, etc., etc. What is 
now to become of this valuable ‘ Institute !’ ‘ Lorp nose !’ as Hood’s picture-dealer has it: 
The nasal orders must continue to be confounded ; the noses of the fathers will be visited 
upon the children; and the emunctory nobility and the ignobility must ‘ share and share 
alike.” - - - We recognize in ‘ X. Y. Z.,’ who writes us the annexed note from Philadel- 
phia, an old and always welcome contributor: ‘ In your ‘ Editor’s Table’ for July, you re- 
mark upon the communication of a correspondent as being copied from a pretty song in 
TEennyson’s ‘ Miller’s Daughter.’ Probably you have not remarked that in the latter 
TENNyson has boldly pilfered, without acknowledgment, from the Twentieth Ode of 
ANACREON, in Barnes’ Arrangement. The song in question is indeed nothing but a loose 
version of that charming little ode, in which much of the delightful ease and simplicity of 
the original has been evaporated. In order that they may be compared, I subjoin Moore’s » 
translation of the same ode, premising that his version is very paraphrastic, and that, to 
the best of my recollection, TENNyson’s song bears much more resemblance to the origi- 
nal. It isa piece of literary audacity which ought to be exposed, and which I am sur- 
prised to observe has escaped all the lynx-eyed critics who have been hammering away, 
for and against TENNyson, for a long period : 






















GEM FROM ANACREON: ODE X&. 


‘Hl Tavrédov mor’ orn. x. 7. X. 















Tue Phrygian rock that braves the storm | Thy warmly-mellowing beauties lave ; 
Was once a sweeping matron’s form ; Or float as perfume on thy hair, 

And Progne, hapless frantic maid, And breathe my soul in fragrance there! 
Is now a swallow in the shade. | J would I were the zone that lies 

Oh! that a mirror’s form were mine, Warm to thy breast, and feels its sighs! 
To sparkle with that smile divine! | Or like those envied pearls that show 
And, like my heart, I then should be So faintly round that neck of snow ; 
Reflecting thee, and only thee! Yes, | would be a happy gem, 

Or, were I, love, the robe which flows Like them to hang, to fade like them. 
O’er every charm that secret glows, | What more would thy ANACREON he? 
In many a lucid fold to swim ; Oh! any thing that touches thee! 

And cling and grow to every limb! Nay, sandals for those airy feet — 







Oh! could J, as the streamlet’s wave Thus to be pressed by thee were sweet ! 








‘ You will observe that Tennyson has wire-drawn some of the thoughts, and has altered 
them to suit the greater refinement of the day ; but they are ANacREon’s for all that. I 
may as well remark, that in the arrangement of the Vatican mss., adopted by Moorg, this 4 
ode is the twenty-second.’ - - - We heard a curious suggestion the other day. Two 
friends were speaking of the late excellent Ex1as Hicks, and of the strong repugnance to 
slave-products which he manifested in motioning from his dying bed a sheet which even 
his darkening eyes recognized as cotton. ‘ But he is in Heaven,’ said one of the speakers, 
‘where the servant is equal with his lord,’ and where no repugnant tuken can offend his 
tender heart.’ ‘I’m not so sure of that,’ was the reply; ‘for supposing the old Puritan 
worthy to be an occupant of the same blessed region, how is he to endure the presence of 
Corrun Matuer?’ There was an end to farther speculation. - - - WE rejoice, in 
common with our citizens generally, at the establishment of a faculty in the ‘ American 
Institute,’ which cannot fail to prove of the highest usefulness and value. It consists of 
James Renwick, of Columbia College, Professor of Mechanical Philosophy, James J. 
Mapss, Esq., Professor of ‘ Natural Philosophy and Chemistry,’ as applied to the Useful 
Arts; James R. Cuitton, Professor of Analytical Chemistry; and Pau P. Duaean, 
Professor of the Arts of Design, as applied to the Useful Arts. The names of the three 
gentlemen first-named are ample security for the faithful discharge of their important, 
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trusts; while the selection by one of the largest institutions in our country of the last- 
named young gentleman, speaks volumes in favor of his qualifications. Mr. DuceGan is 
indeed a remarkable artist. His compositions in sculpture have received the highest praise 
from the first anatomists of the day ; nor is he less distinguished in the other branches of 
art, which will require his elucidation, in the honorable position which he has been called 
to assume. We are glad to find the public awaking to the great importance of the arts of 
design. The tribute we now pay abroad for French goods, French furniture, ete., will by 
and by reach the pockets of our own mechanics, who are behind none of any nation in 
skill, when once they are instructed. And how valuable is such knowledge! A single 
pound of cotton, sent by us to France, may be returned in fabrics so elegant and tasteful, that 
a thousand dollars of our own money must be expended to purchase them Home-manufac- 
turers, lovers of national progress, ‘think on these things!’ - - - ‘The Country Church’ is 
filed for insertion. It isa charming sketch ; quiet, and effective, without the aid of violent 
colors. We shall rejoice to hear often from the writer. That is a very pleasant picture 
which Tennyson, in a few brief lines, draws of a somewhat kindred scene : 





‘On to Gop’s house the people prest : ‘The prudent partner of his blood 
Passing the place where each must rest, Leaned on him, faithful, gentle, good, 
Each entered like a welcome guest. Wearing the rose of womanhood. 


‘One walked between his wife and child, 
With measured footfall firm and mild, 
And now and then he gravely smiled. 


‘And in their double love secure, 
The little maiden walked demure, 
Pacing with downward eyelids pure. 






* The Changeless Philosopher’ is not bad ; nay, it is very good — but not quite original. 
GoLpsMITH has a character so much like the ‘ philosopher,’ that we hardly think both can 
be original creations. Part of our ‘ peripatetic’ hero’s reasoning seems also to have been 
borrowed from the bankrupt ‘Wy.pe Oares’ argument in extenuation of stealing a con- 
veyance in town, and making an inroad upon the larders and bars of sundry suburban 
houses of entertainment, ‘ without regard to expense :’ ‘I don’t know whether things are 
not funnier when you ’ve got no money at all, than when your pockets are brimful. Take 
all you can, and no responsibility ; no forking down or settling up; a free blow, every- 
which-way. Get kicked a little sometimes ; but that mends itself cheap; and when you’ve 
had a ride and trimmings, whisky-punch and fried oysters, a dance, an upset, and a fight 
with chairs and decanters, why what can they do with you then, if you are independent in 
your circumstances, and haven’t got a red cent? They can’t unride a fellow ; no, nor 
undance him neither. When you’ve had something to drink, you’re a fixed fact, and can ’t 
be unpunch’d! - - - * What is Eloquence ?’ is not what the writer ‘takes it to be’ — we 
mean the communication thus entitled, and not its theme, which seems to have been chosen 
as a nucleus of ‘ eloquent extracts,’ many of which were old in the school-books of our 
earliest boyhood. The best exposition of true eloquence that we have lately encountered, 
was contained in an essay of Pau F. Ravestes, Esq., read at the recent commencement 
of the New-York University. It was entitled ‘ Passion, the Soul of Eloquence,’ and was 
itself an illustration of the truth of the orator’s arguments. We remember being forcibly 
struck with one remark, to the effect namely, that DemostHENEs had described eloquence 
as consisting in ‘ action, action, and then again action ;’ but, said the orator, ‘in moral as 
well as physical nature, to impress action, you must feel it; if you desire to move, be moved ; 
weep from your own heart, and you shall draw tears from all who listen to you.’ And this 
is indeed the secret of all true eloquence. There were other passages of great force and 
beauty in the speech to which we have alluded, which was most flatteringly received by 
a crowded audience. - - - We were not a little amused the other evening at NisLo’s, by 
a dialogue which we overheard between a verdant-looking biped and a colored ‘ gemman’ 
officiating as waiter. ‘Taking up a little bill from one of the small tables, the white youth 
ran over the items, as ‘ Vanilla cream,’ ‘Strawberry, do.,’ ‘ Raspberry, do.,’ ete. At 
length, ‘ Bring me,’ said he to the waiter, ‘some o’ your ‘ Strawberry Do !’’ The ‘ colored 
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person’ looked at the dish indicated by the finger of his interlocutor: ‘Oh!’ he explained, 
‘ that means ditto; it means that it’s the same thing, you see.’ ‘ Very well, then, bring 
me a Strawberry Ditto; you’ve got it, ha’nt ye? There’s a man there ’s jest sent and 
had one fetch’d. Jest bring me one on’em!’ At that moment we heard the tones of Mrs. 
Mowarrt's most musical vuice ; the curtain was up; and we left the intelligent inquisitor 
thrusting into his very throat large heaps of ‘ Strawberry Ditto.” - - . Wr have been taking 
a short ‘ run’ among the studios of some of our metropolitan artists, who are staying at home 
during the summer solstice. INMAN, beside several portraits in his free, graceful manner, 
has upon his easel a most charming landscape, including a water-fall, not far from Worps- 
WORTH’s demesne, on the Windermere, which, as one gazes at it, seems scarcely to lack 
sound and motion. It is a charming picture. ExL.iort, who is establishing an enviable 
reputation by his admirable portraits, has finished lately three or four heads, which he has 
never before exceeded. They are of Mr. Tuayenr, the artist, Mr. Decost, a weather-worn 
packet-captain, retired from the storms of the ocean, and Capt. Ericsson. These portraits 
have excited the warm admiration of all who have seen them. Nor are Mr. ELuiott’s 
lady-portraits of minor excellence; as a recent effort of his pencil will convince any one 
who will call at his rooms in the Granite-Buildings. Mr. Jarvis, son of the elder Jarvis, 
is winning fame in his profession. We have seen three or four of his latest portraits, which 
would have reflected credit even upon his gifted father. - - - Tue force of habit in ani- 
mals was pleasantly illustrated in a circumstance mentioned to us the other day. A cler- 
gyman’s horse, that had never for twenty years, in his stall hard by the sanctuary, heard a 
hymn sung at the close of the afternoon service that contained more than four verses, was 
one day startled at hearing a fifth given out ; and manifested his anxiety thereat, by kick- 
ing, whinnying, ete. ; but when a sixth was commenced, he snorted out his indignation, 
broke his bridle, and started for home, with tail erect and main streaming in the wind. Six 
verses constituied an innovation that was not to be tolerated fora moment. - - - SiTTING, 
this sultry, oppressive night, beneath the bright light of our gleaming ‘ Carcel,’ we have 
thought, with unutterable longings, of the broad, cool promenade at Congress Hall, Sara- 
toga, and of the benevolent face of Muncer, the kind and gentleman-like host, regarding 
his guests with an enjoyment equalled only by their own. Would we were among them 
to-night! ‘The moonlight sleeps upon the garden below the long colonnade ; sleeps upon 
the wreathing vines around the lofty white columns, and flecks with ‘ quivering silver’ the 
broad front of that noble mansion. Oh! for a quiet walk thereabout! for a sight of the 
sparkling Pavilion spring! of MuNnGEr’s well-spread board! of his cool apartments devo- 
ted tosleep! Butit may not be. We are ‘tied tothe oar.’ - - - A Goop story is told in 
the ‘ Albany Evening Journal’ of an occurrence which took place at Canandaigua, when 
the enactment mentioned in our last (directing the sale at public vendue of the trustees, 
whenever any animals were found running at large in the streets,) reached that pleasant 
village. When the intelligence was received, a legal wag submitted a knotty question for 
decision. He was desirou:, he said, to bid upon the President of the Board of Trustees, 
for he wanted to own him; but he must first know whether a second or subsequent sale 
of him would impair a title obtained by virtue of a prior sale? In a word, after a second 
sale, who was to own ‘the property ?? The question was received with peals of laugh- 
ter. - - - We wish that our metropolitan readers, many of whom we dare say often 
scarcely know what to do with themselves, would take ‘ occasional occasion’ to step into the 
excellent schools of ‘The Mechanics’ Institute,’ and observe the progress of the pupils in the 
acquisiton of useful knowledge. We visited them the other day, with a benevolent and 
public-spirited friend, and have seldom been more interested. The most intricate questions 
in abstruse arithmetic, suggested casually by the visitors, were answered upon the black- 
board by lads called up at random from the different classes, with entire readiness and ease ; 
and in other branches, the same praiseworthy thoroughness of instruction was apparent. 
In the girls’ department, kindred progress and ability were visible ; indeed, we scarcely 
remember a single error in either branch of the Chambers-street school. Fellow-towns- 
men, step in now and then, and judge for yourselves in the premises. - - Mrs. Mowatt, 
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at Niblo’s Garden-Theatre, has been winning new laurels in the arduous pursuit she has 
chosen. Every new character in which she appears brings to her an acquisition of new 
wreaths. Graceful, self-possessed, handsome, intellectual, she seems in need of nothing 
but experience to make her all that her most ardent friends desire her to become. - - - Our 
old friend and townsman, Gov. GiLBert Davis, has returned from abroad, with ‘several 
ships’ full of wines and other potables, of the richest and rarest, ‘to make glad the heart 
of man,’ as the Good Book has it, when used without being abused. The Governor, who 
is any thing but a staunch Romanist, has brought home with him several rare Catholic 
relics; one of which, of undoubted authenticity, consists of a handful of hair from the 
tail of the ass on which our Saviour rode into Jerusalem! - - - We learn from ‘ The 
Town’ that ‘ Professor’ INGRAHAM ‘ is engaged on a romance of thrilling interest and heart- 
rending incidents. The events are startling and horrible to the utmost degree. The scenes 
are laid in a slaughter-house. The title is the ‘ Bloody Butcher.’’ -. - - SzveraL new 
works, and some scores of communications, will receive attention in our next. ‘C. W. E.’ 
has not been forgotten; he shall be remembered when it is most timely: there’s ‘ nothing 
doing’ now. 


Lrrerary Recorp.— The recent work of Professor BusH on ‘ The Resurrection’ seems likely to 
create a new era in the theological history of that doctrine. From all quarters we hear of the pro- 
found sensation it has produced in the religious world ; not in this country only, but also in England. 
In the true spirit of free inquiry, and with his acknowledged endowments for discussing biblical ques- 
tions, he has submitted the prevalent loose notions on the subject to the strict ordeal of Reason and Re- 
velation, and shown that there is no real foundation in either for the common conceit of the resuscitation 
of the decayed and dispersed elements of the present material structure. On the contrary, he proves 
that the true doctrine is the doctrine of the immediate re-living of the soul after geath in a spiritual 
corporeity, which is never to be laid aside and replaced by a new body, constructed from the remains 
of flesh and blood. The tenet thus resolves itself into that of the immortality of the inner man, which 
is in fact enveloped in the present corporeal tenement; a view of the subject infinitely more satisfac- 
tory to thought and to feeling than the vague dogma of a disembodied being, or a dreary sleep of the 
soul through an indefinite tract of ages. We are happy to learn that the fierce assaults which have 
been made upon the Professor’s theory are likely to bring out from his pen a still stronger confirma- 
tion of every important point sustained in his work. We have now in our handsan interesting tract 
of one hundred pages, entitled ‘ The Resurrection of Christ ; in answer to the question, whether he 
rose in a Spiritual and Celestial, or in an Earthly and Material Body ;’ and an answer it truly is, em- 
bodying a powerful array of evidence that our Lorp’s post-resurrection body was in the highest 
sense spiritual and glorious, and such as could not be seen by the gross visual organs of the flesh. 
It will be read with deep interest. + + - Wer have received two poetical volumes, and at a late 
hour, which we have the ‘inclination without the ability,’ by reason of a preéccupation of our avail- 
able space, to notice as they deserve. ‘ Saul, a Mystery,’ by Rev. ARTHUR CLEVELAND Coxe, 
reached us while the sheets containing our ‘Literary Notices’ were passing through the press. With- 
out reading it through consecutively, therefore, by which we should have been enable to judge of its 
merits, considered as a well-developed dramatic poem, we were only enabled to open the volume here 
and there, so as to obtain some knowledge of the general character of its literary execution. We 
found, even in this very cursory perusal, many things to admire; and our readers would see why, if 
we had leisure or room to indicate the passages which pleased us. We cannot forbear, however, to 
direct attention to the colloquy between Davip and JoNATHAN, embraced between the two hundred 
eighteenth and nineteenth pages. Surely the ‘ natural dread of death’ has seldom been more forcibly 
depicted than in the touching thoughts of Davip. We may have more to say hereafter of this bold 
and difficult effort of a yourg poet of decided and acknowledged genius. Mr. Henry B. Hrrst’s 
very beautiful volume, ‘ The Coming of the Mammoth,’ and other poems, contains many minor pieces 
which impress us more favorably than his elaborate effusions ; and several of them are most credita- 
ble to his talents and to his heart. We would instance ‘The Coming of Night,’ the ‘Lines to Sum- 
mer,’ and ‘ Isabelle,’ as especially felicitous. We should like ‘Geraldine’ better, although it is a very 
good poem, if the name were not made to rhyme with words which have no resemblance in their 
sound to its true pronunciation. The volume is one of much promise, which we have little reason to 
fear will not be redeemed. - - - WE are well pleased to receive from Messrs, SAXTON AND KetTr, 
Boston, in two handsome and convenient-sized volumes, ‘The Foresters’ and ‘The Trials of Mar- 
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GARET LinpsaY, those charming works of Professor W1ison, which, with the ‘ Lights and Shadows 

of Scottish Life,’ by the same author, have been read, and will continue to be read, by countless 

admirers in both hemispheres. Mr. Ropert HAMILTON, the American editor, introduces the volumes 

te the public in appropriate and well-written prefaces. > + - Messrs. APPLETON AND COMPANY 

have issued, from casts from the plates of the original Edinburgh edition, Retd’s English Dictionary,’ 

in a compact form, and with a clear type, although it contains forty thousand words. Beside its cor- 

rect orthoépy. it is commended for the following important improvements: The primitive word is 

given, and then follow the immediate derivatives in alphabetic order, with the part of speech appended ; 

after the primitive words, is inserted the original term whence it is formed, with the name of the lan- 
guage from which it is derived; there is subjoined a vocabulary of the Roots of English words; by 
which the accurate purport of them is instantly discoverable; and an Accented List, to the number of 
fifteen thousand, of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, is added. It is an excellent, a supe- 
rior work, for schools and fumilies. The same publishers have issued an admirable edition of all the 
poetical writings of Mrs. HemaNns, in two handsome volumes, with engravings, for which we predict 
a steady, sure sale. - + - Mr. Henry M. ONDERDONK, John-street near Nassau, has published the 

first six of twelve excellently-printed numbers, containing a ‘ History of the Protestant Episcopal 

Churches in the City of New-York, with the approbation and under the supervision of the Bishop of 
the Diocese. The series will be embellished with a highly-finished engraving of each church on steel, 
executed by different artists. The execution of the uumbers which have appeared, both pictorial and 
typographical, is of the best description, We wish for this work the amplest success. + + - AMONG the 
latest issues of the BRroTHERS HARPER we may mention: ‘ The Breach of Promise,’a novel, by the au- 

thor of ‘ The Jilt;’ a lively, sprightly tale, something in the vein of the Pickwick Papers. The scene 

between the three maiden ladies and Sir Fer1x ARCHER is enough to cause a Quaker to laugh in meet- 
ing. Miss Burney’s * Evelina,’ a story dexteriously managed, and descriptive of a young lady's en- 
trance into public life, is too well known to require much comment. Madame D’ArBLay was one of 
the few fortunate writers who tasted the deliciousness of fame before her days were numbered. 
‘The Seeress of Prevost’ is the title of a strange, wonder-working, marvellous book, comprising 
ghostly revelations too mysterious to comprehend, and too astounding to believe; yet the learned au- 
thor of the work endorses all with the most grave assurances of their verity. If any of our readers 
affect ghost-stories, let them by all means inquire for this singular production. ‘ The Encyclopedia 
of Dumestic Economy’ contains every thing appertaining to the ‘home department,’ and for which 
one may in vain seek elsewhere. The seventh number is just published; five more complete the 
work. It seems indispensable to the family circle, and as attractive as it is useful and valuable, being 
embellished with well-executed plates. Harper's Illustrated Bible and Shakspeare, truly superb 
works, are advancing rapidly toward completion, each being about two-thirds issued: the public are 
well acquainted with their preéminent merits. - - - Mr. Eywarp WaLkeEp, at No. 112 Fulton-street, 
has published the work to which we alluded in our last, ‘ The History of Romanism,’ from its earliest 
origin to the present time. The editor, Rev. JoHN Bow Lina, A. M., has long been engaged in gath- 
ering the materials for the work, most of his readings and researches for many years having been 
directed into this chanuel. The volume is deemed to be a complete and comprehensive history of 
Romauism, through the whole period of its existence ; presenting, in chronological order, the origin 
and progress of its doctrines and ceremonies, the biographies of its popes, the proceedings and decrees 
of its celebrated councils, with the details of its rule over monarchs and states in the days of its glory, 
etc., etc. Many pages and several engravings are devoted to an exposition of the cruelties practiced 
upon ‘unbelievers’ and ‘dissenters ;’ in the old times of the church, which can never be forgotten, any 
more than the burning and hanging of innocent persons, by our Puritan ancestors, because they were 
witches, and would n’t enjoy the ‘ freedom of conscience’ which was prescribed for their voluntary 
acceptance, under pain of persecution for the sake of ‘religious liberty.’ In its typographical and 
pictorial features, the volume is a superb one. It is well printed, upon good paper; the engravings 
are large, numerous, and exceedingly well executed ; and the binding is beautifully illustrated: in 
short, it reflects the highest credit upon the liberality and care of the publisher. It is our belief that 
ten thousand copies will be sold in less than six months. - + + WE are glad to pefceive that Messrs. 
W. D. Ticknor AND Company, Boston, have in press, and will publish early in the ensuing autumn, 
a volume of poems by Mrs. Many E. Hewett. We shall welcome this volume with a pleasure which 
we are sure will be shared by our readers. - + + Messrs. F. RILEY AND ComPANY, enterprising music- 

publishers in this city, are issuing, in a cheap but good form, some of the first musical compositions 
of the day, including the best rudimentai works of the eminent masters of the art. 
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